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SECTION V. 


Tar we may obtain a still clearer view of the delusions of war, let 
us look back to the origin of séciety. Suppose a family, like that of 
Noah, to commence the settlement of acountry. They multiply into 
a number of distinct families. Then in the course of years they be- 
come sonumerous as to form distinct governments. In any stage of 
their progress, unfortunate disputes might arise by the imprudence, the 
avarice, or the ambition of individuals. 

Now at what period would it be proper to introduce the custom of 
deciding cortroversies by the edge of the sword, or an appeal to arms ? 
Might this be done when the families had increased to ten? Who 
would not be shocked at the madness of introducing such a custom un- 
der such circumstances ? Might it then with more propriety be done 
when the families had multiplied to fifty, or to a hundred, or a thou- 
sand, or ten thousand ? The greater the number, the greater the dan- 
ger, the greater the carnage and calamity. Besides, what reason can 
be given, why this mode of deciding controversies would not be as 
proper when there were but ten families, as when there were ten thou- 
sand. And why might not two individuals thus decide disputes, as 
well as two nations ? 

Perhaps all will admit that the custom could not be honorably intro- 
duced, until they separated, and formed two or more distinct govern- 
ments. But would this change of circumstances dissolve their ties as 
brethren, and their obligations as accountable beings? Would the or- 
ganization of distinct governments confer a right on rulers to appeal to 
arms for the settlement of controversies? Is it not manifest, that ne 
period can be assigned, at which the introduction of such a custom 
would not be absolute murder ? And shall a custom which must have 
been murderous at its commencement, be now upheld gs_ necessary 
and honorable ! 7 
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But, says the objector, in determining the question, whether war 
is now the effect of delusion, we must consider what mankind are, 
and not what they would have been, had wars never been introdu- 
ced. 

To this we reply : We should consider both; and by what ought to 
have been the state of society, we may discover the present delusion, 
and the need of light and reformation. If it would have been to the 
honor of the human race, had the custom of war never commenced, it 
must be desirable to dispel the present darkness, and exterminate the 
desolating scourge. ‘The same objection might have been made to the 
proposition in the British Parliament for the abolition of the slave 
trade: the same may now be made against any attempt fo abolish the 
custom of human sacrifices among the Hindoos ; yea, the same may 
be urged against every attempt to root out pernicious and immoral cus- 
toms of long standing. 

Let it then be seriouly considered, how abominably murderous the 
custom must have been in its origin ; how precarious the mode of ob- 
taining redress ; how often the aggressor is successful ; how small a 
part even of the successful nation is ever benefitted by the war ; how 
a vation is almost uniformly impoverished by the contest; how many 
individuals are absolutely ruined as to property, or morals, or both ; 
and what a multitude of fellow creatures are hurried into eternity in an 
untimely manner, and an unprepared state. And who can hesitate a 
moment to denounce war as the effect of popular delusion ? 

Let every Christian seriously consider the malignant nature of thaf 
spirit, which war makers evidently wish to excite, and compare it 
with the temper of Jesus, and where is the Christian who would not 
shudder at the thought of dying in the exercise of the common war 
spirit, and also at the thought of being the instrument of exciting such 
a spirit in his fellow men ? Any custom which camnot be supported but 
by exciting in men the very temper of the devil, ought surely to be ban- 
jshed from the Christian world. 

The impression, that aggressive war is murderous, is general among 
Christians, if not universal. The justness of this impression seems 
to be admitted by almost every government in going to war. For ths 
reason each of two governments endeavors to fix on the other the charge 
at aggression, and to assume to itself the ground ef defending some 
right, or avenging some wrong. ‘Thus each excuses itself, and charges 
the other with all the blood and misery, which results from the con- 
fest. 

These facts, however, are so far from affording a plea in favor of 
the custom of war, that they afford a weighty reason for its abolition. 
lf in the view of conscience, the aggressor isa murderer, and answer- 
able for the blood shed in war ; if one or the other must be viewed by 
God as the aggressor ; and if such is the delusion attetiding war, that 
each party is liable to consider the other as the aggressor ; surely there 
must be serious danger of a nation’s being involved in the guilt of 


murder, while they imagine they have a cause which may be justt- 
hed. 
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So prone are men to be blinded by their passions, their prejudices 
and their interests, that in most private quarrels, each of two individ- 
uals persuades himself that he is in the right, and his neighbour in the 
wrong. Hence the propriety of arbitrations, references, and appeals 
to courts of justice, that persons more disinterested may judge, and 
prevent that injustice and desolation, which would result from deciding 
private disputes by single combat or acts of violence. ) 

But rulers of nations are as liable to be misled by their passions anc 
interests as other men; and when misled, they are very sure to mis- 
lead those of their subjects, who have confidence in their wisdom and 
integrity. Hence it is highly important that the custom of war should 
be abolished, and some other mode adopted, to settle disputes between 
nations. In private disputes there may be cause of complaint on each 
side, while neither has reason to shed the blood of the other ; much 
less to shed the blood of innocent family connexions, neighbours and 


friends. So of two nations, each may have cause of complaint, 


while neither can be justified in making war; and much less in 
shedding the blood of innocent people, who have had no hand in giy- 
ing the offence. 

It is an awful feature in the character of war, and a strong reason 
why it should not be countenanced, that it involves the innocent with 
the guilty in the calamities it inflicts ; and often falls with the great- 
est vengeance on those who have had no concern in the management 
of national affairs. It surely is not acrime to be born in a country, 
which is afterwards invaded ; yet in how many instances do war ma- 
kers punish or destroy, for no other crime, than being a native or res- 
ident of an invaded territory. A mode of revenge or redress, which 
makes no distinction between the innocent and the guilty, ought to 
be discountenanced by every friend to justice and humanity. 

Besides, as the rulers of a nation are as liable as other people, to 
be governed by passion and prejudice, there is as little prospect of jus- 
tice in permitting war for the decision of national disputes, as there 
would be in permitting an incensed individual to be, in his own cause 
complainant, witness, judge, jury and executioner. In what point of 
view, then, is war not to be regarded with horror ? 


SECTION VI. 
“* Shall the sword devour forever ?” 


That wars have been so over-ruled by God, as to be the occasion 
of some benefits to mankind, will not be denied; for the same may be 
said of every fashion or custom that ever was popular among men. 
War may have been the occasion of advancing useful arts and sci- 
ences, and even of the spread of the gospel. But we are not to do 
evil that good may come, nor to countenance evil because God may 
over-rule it for good. Veep 

One advantage of war, which has often been mentioned, is this— 
it gives opportunity for the display of extraordinary talents, of daring 
enterprize and intrepidity. But let robbery and piracy become a3 
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popular as war has been, and will not these customs give as great 
opportunity for the display of the same talents and qualities of mind? 
Shall we therefore encourage robbery and piracy ? Indeed it may be 
asked, do we not encourage these crimes ? Fer what is modern war- 
fare but a popular, refined and legalized mode of robbery, piracy, 
and murder, preceded by a proclamation, giving notice of the purpose 
of the war maker ? But whether such a proclamation changes the char- 
acter of the following enormities, is a question to be decided at a 
higher court than that of any earthly sovereign, and by a law superior 
to the law of nations. 

The answer of a pirate to Alexander the Great, was as just as it was 
severe : “‘ By what right,” said the king, “ do you infest the seas ” 
The pirate replied, “‘ By the same that you infest the universe. But 
because | do it in a small ship, 1 am called a robber ; and because 
you do the same acts with a great fleet, you are called a conqueror.” 

Equally just was the language ef the Scythian ambassadors to the 
same deluded monarch : ‘* ‘Thou boastest. that the only design of thy 
marches is to extirpate robbers. Thou thyself art the greatest robber 
an the world.” 

May we then plead for the custom of war, because it produces such 
mighty robbers as Alexander ? Or if once in an age it should produce 
such a character as Washington, will this make amends for the slaugh- 
ter of twenty millions of human beings, and ail the other concomitant 
evils of war! 

If the characters of such men as Alexander had been held in just 
abhorrence by mankind, this single circumstance would probably have 
saved many millions from untimely death. But the celebrity which 
delusion has given to that desolating robber, and the renown attached 
to his splendid crimes, have excited the ambition of others, in every 
succeeding age, and filled the world with misery and blood.’ 

Is it not then time for Christians to learn not to attach glory to 
guilt, or to praise actions which God will condemn ? ‘That Alexan- 
der possessed talents worthy of admiration, will be admitted. But 
when such talents are prostituted to the vile purpose of military fame, 
by spreading destruction and misery through the world, a character is 
formed, which should be branded with everlasting infamy. And no- 
thing perhaps short of the commission of such atrocious deeds, can 
more endanger the welfare of community, than the applause given to 
successful military desperadoes. Murder and robbery are not the less 
criminal for being perpetrated by a king, or a mighty warrior. Nor 
will the applause of deluded mortals secure such monsters from the 
vengeance of Heaven. 

Dr. Prideaux states, that in fifty battles fought by Cesar, he slew 
one million, one hundred and ninety-two thousand of his enemies. It 
to this number we add the loss of troops on his own side, and the 
slaughter of women and children on both sides, we shall probably have 
a total of rwo mittions of human beings, sacrificed to the ambition of 
one man. 

If we assign an equal number to Alexander, and the same to Na- 
poleon, which we probably may do with justice, then to three milita* 
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ry butchers, we may ascribe the untimely death of stx mtxtons of the 
human family : A number equal to the whole population of the United 
States, in the year 1800. Is it not then reasonable to believe that a 
greater number of human beings have been slain by the murderous 
custom of war, than the whole amount of the present population of the 
world? ‘To what heathen deity was there ever offered such a multi- 
tude of human sacrifices, as have been offered to human ambition ? - 

Shall then the Christian world remain silent in regard to the enor- 
mity of this custom, and even applaud the deeds of men, who were a 
curse to the age in which they lived ? men whose talents were em- 
ployed, not in advancing the happiness of the human race, but in 
spreading desolation and misery through the world! On the same 
principle that such men are applauded, we may applaud the chief of 
a band of robbers and pirates in proportion to his ingenuity, intrepid- 
ity, and address, in doing mischief. If the chief displays these ener- 
gies of mind ina high degree in a successful course of plundering and 
murder, then he is a “* mighty hunter,” a man of great reriown. 

But if we attach glory to such exploits, do we not encourage others 
to adopt the same road to fame? Besides, would not such applause 
betray a most depraved taste ; a taste which makes no proper distinc- 
tion between virtue and vice, or doing good and doing mischief ; a 
taste to be captivated with the glare of bold exploits, but regardless of 
the end to which they were directed, the means by which they were 
accomplished, the msery which they occasioned to others, and the 
light in which they must be viewed by a benevolent God ? 


SECTION VII. 


An important question now occurs. By what means is it possible 
to produce such a change in the state of society, and the views ot 
Christian nations, that every ruler shall feel that his own honor, safety 
and happiness, depend on his displaying a pacific spirit, and forbear- 
ing to engage in offensive wars? Is it not possible to form powerful 
peace societies, in every nation of Christendom, whose object shall be, 
to support government and secure the nation from war? 

In such societies we may hope to engage every true minister of the 
Prince of Peace, and every Christian who possesses the temper of his 
Master. In this number would be included a large portion of impor- 
tant civil characters. 

Having formed societies for this purpose, let the contributions be 
liberal, in some measure corresponding with the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the object. Let these be judiciously appropriated to the pur- 
pose of diffusing light, and the spirit of peace in every direction, and 
for exciting a just abhorrence of war in every breast. 

Let printing presses be established in sufficient numbers to fill every 
land with news papers, tracts and periodical works, adapted to the pa- 
cific design of the societies. Let these all be calculated for the sup- 
port and encouragement of good rulers, and for the cultivation of a 
inild and pacific temper among every class of citizens. 
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The object would be so perfectly harmonious with the spirit, the 
design, and the glory of the gospel, that it might be frequently the 
subject of discussion in the pulpit ; the subject ot Sabbath and ever 
day conversation, and be introduced into our daily prayers te God, 
whether in public or private. 

Another means of advancing the object, deserves particular con. 
sider ation ; namely, early education. This grand object should have 
a place in every plan of education, in families, common schools, 
academies and universities. 

“ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old, he 
will not depart from it.” The power of education has been tried, to 
make children of a ferocious, blood-thirsty character. Let it now 
have a fair chance, to see what it will do towards making mild, friend- 
Jy and peacelul citizens. 

As there is an aversion to war in the breast of a large majority of 
people in every civilized community ; and as its evils have been re- 
cently felt in every Christian nation ; is there not ground to hope, that 
it would be as easy to excite a disposition for peace, as a disposition for 


‘war? If then, peace societies should be formed, and such means be 


put in operation, as have been suggested, is it not very certain, that 
the most beneficial etlects would result? Would they not gradually 
produce an important change in the views and state of society, and 
give a new character to Christian nations? What institution or pro- 
ject would more naturally unite al! pious and virtuous men ? And on 
what efforts could we more reasonably hope for the blessing of the God 
of peace ? 

Should prudent, vigorous, and well conducted efforts be made, in a 
century from this time, the nations of Christendom may consider human 
sacrifices, made by war, in the same light they now view the ancient 
sacrifices to Moloch ; or in the light of wanton and deliberate murder. 
And such a change in the views of men must conduce to the security 
and stability of human governments, and to the felicity of the world. 
As soon as Christian nations are impressed with the importance of this 
change, they may find access to the heathen. But while Christians in- 
dulge the custom of war. which is in truth the very worst custom in 
the world, with what face can they reprove the heathen, or assume 
among them the office of instructers! ‘* Physician, heal thyself.” 

The Bible Societies, already formed in various parts of the world, 
must naturally, and even necessarily aid the object now proposed. 
Indeed, the two objects are so congenial, that whatever promotes the 
one, will aid the other. Nor is it easy to see how any Bible Society 
could refrain from voluntarily affording all possible encouragement to 
peace societies. ‘The same may be said of all missionary societies, 
and societies for propagating the gospel. Should these all cordially 
co-operate, they must form a most powerful association. 

But our hopes and expectations are not limited here. The societies 
of Friends and Shakers will come in of course, and cordially contti- 
bute to the glorious object. May we not also expect a ready acquies- 
cence trom the particular churches of every denomination in the land ? 
And why may we not leok to the various literary and political socie- 
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ties, for aid in a plan which has the security, the peace, and the hap- 
piness of the world for its object. 

That there are obstacles and objections to be encountered we can- 
not deny ; but it is confidently believed, that there are none insur- 
mountable ; because God will aid insuch a cause, and the time is at 
hand, when his prediction shall be fulfilled. 

As the object is not of a party nature, and as party distinctions, and 
party purposes have been excluded from the discussion, it is hoped no 
objection will arise from the present state of political parties in this 
country. The supposed delusion in respect to war, is confined to no 
nation, nor to any political sect in any country. What has been said 
on the subject has not been designed for the purpose of reproach 
against any class of men ; but with a desire to befriend and benefit 
all who have not examined the subject ; and to rouse Christians to one 
united and vigorous effort to bless the world with peace. 

An eloquent speech delivered by Mr. Wilberforce in the British 
Parliament, in favor of propagating Christianity in India, with a view 
to abolish human sacrifices in that country, contains some observations, 
which we hope he will repeat in the same house on the present sub- 
ject : 

** It was,” said he, “ formerly my task to plead the cause of a peo- 
ple whose woes affected every heart, and who were finally rescued 
from the situation in which they groaned, by the abolition of the slave 
trade. That cause was doubtless the cause of suffering humanity ; 
but I declare, that if we entirely exclude the consideration of religion, 
humanity appears to me to be still more concerned in the cause I am 
now pleading, than in that for which I was formerly the advocate.” — 
‘* |, for my part, consider it as absolute blasphemy to believe that that 
great Being, to whom we owe our existence, has doomed so large a 
portion of mankind to remain forever in that state in which we see the 
natives of India at this day. I am confident his Providence has fur- 
nished remedies fitted to the case, and I hold it to be our duty to apply 
them. And I am satisfied, that not only may this be safely attempted, 
but that its accomplishment will be in the highest degree beneficial. 

May God grant that this powerful advocate for “‘ suffering humanity” 
may have his heart fervently engaged for the abolition of the war trade. 
Here he may find a new and ample field for the display of his piety, 
his philanthropy and his eloquence. With the greatest propriety he 
may state, that the miseries occasioned by the universal custom of 
war, are far more dreadful, than those occasioned by either of the 
limited customs, for the abolition of which he has so honorably and 
successfully contended. — 

If it would be blasphemy to believe that God has doomed so great 
a portion of his creatures as the natives of India, to remain forever the 
subjects of their present delusions respecting human sacrifices ; can it 
be less than blasphemy to believe that he has doomed not only all 
Christendom, but all the nations of the earth, to be forever so deluded, 
as to support. the most desolating custom which ever resulted from hu- 
man depravity, or which ever afflicted the race of Adam? Here with 
stacerity Lcan adopt the words of Mr. Wilberforce—* I am confi- 
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dent that his providence has furnished remedies fitted to the case ; 
and I hold it tobe our duty to apply them.” | 

I have till now avoided the mention of our present war, that noth- 
ing should appear calculated to excite party feelings. But as the 
present calamity is severely felt, 1 must be permitted to express my 
hope, that the affliction will favor the present object. If our distresses 
may be the occasion of opening the eyes of this people to see the de- 
lusions of war in general, and of exciting them to suitable exertions to 

. prevent a return of such a calamity, an important benefit may result 
not only to posterity, but to the world. For if suitable exertions 
should be made in this country, the influence will not be bounded by 
the Atlantic ; it will cross the ocean, and find its way into the Bible 
Societies, and other religious societies in Great Britain, and on the con- 
tinents of Europe, Asia and Africa. Nor will it be many years before 
it will find access to the Houses of legislation and the Palaces of kings, 
’ Here Christians of every sect may find an object worthy of their at- 
tention, and in which they may cordially unite. For this object they 
may with propricty leave behind all ait zeal and party distinctions, 
and bury their animosities in one united effort, to give peace to the 
world. 

Let lawyers, politicians and divines, and men of every class who can 
write or speak, consecrate their talents to the diffusion of light, and 
‘ove, and peace. Should there be an effort, such as the object de- 
mands, God will grant his blessing, posterity will be grateful, heaven 
will be filled with joy and praise, and “ the sword shall not devout 
forever.” ‘ 


SECTION VIII. 


Let not the universality of the custom be regarded as an objection to 
waking the attempt. If the custom be wicked and destructive, the 
more universal, the more important is a reformation. If war is ever 
to be set aside, an effort must some time be made ; and why not now 
as well as at any future day? What objection can now be stated, 
which may not be brought forward at any after period ? 

If men must have objects for the display of heroism, let their intre- 
pidity be shown in firmly meeting the formidable prejudices of a world 
in favor of war. Here is an opportunity for the display of such hero- 
ism as will occasion no remorse on a dying bed, and such as God will 
approve at the fmal reckoning. In this cause, ardent zeal, genuine 
patriotism, undaunted. fortitude, the spirit of enterprize, and every 
quality of mind worthy of a hero, may be gloriously displayed. 
Who ever displayed a more heroic spirit than Saint Paul ? For such 
heroism and love of country as he displayed, the object now proposed 
will open the most ample field at home and abroad. 

‘That there is nothing in the nature of mankind, which renders war 
necessary and unavoidable—nothing which inclines them to it which 
may not be overcome by the power of education, may appear from 
what is discoverable in the two sects already mentioned. ‘The Qua- 
kers and Shakers are of the same valure with other people, ** men or 
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like passions” with those who uphold the custom of war. All the 
difference between them and others results from education and habit. 
The principles of their teachers are diffused through their societies, 
impressed on the minds of old and young ; and an aversion to war 
and violence is excited, which becomes habitual, and has a governing 
influence on their hearts, their passions and their lives. 

If then it has been proved to be possible, by the force of education, 
to produce such an aversion to war, that people will not even defend 
their own lives by acts of violence ; shall it be thought impossible by 
similar means, to destroy the popularity of offensive war, and exclude 
the deadly custom from the abodes of men ? 

The following things will perhaps be generally admitted ; that the 
Christian religion has abolished the practice of enslaving captives, and 
in several respects mitigated the evils of war, by introducing milder 
usages ; that if the temper of our Saviour should universally prevail 
umong men, wars must cease to the ends of the earth ; that the scrip- 
tures give reason to hope such a time of peace will result trom the 
fluence of the Christian religion. 

If these views and expectations are well founded, does it not follow 
of course, that the spirit and custom of war is directly opposed to the 
principles and spirit of the gospel ; that in proportion as the gospel has 
its proper effect on the minds of men, an aversion to war must be 
excited ; and that it is the duty of every Christian to do all in his pow- 
er to bring the custom into disrepute, and to effect its abolition ? 

Can it be consistent with due regard to the gospel, for Christians to 
hold their peace, while they see a custom prevailing, which annually 
sweeps off myriads of their brethren, hurrying them into eternity by 
violence and murder ? Can they forbear to exert themselves, to put an 
end to this voluntary plague ? Can we feel a conviction that war is in 
its nature opposed to the principles and spirit of our religion, and that 
itis the purpose of God to put an end to this scourge by the influence 
of the gospel; and still sleep on without any effort to produce the 
effect which we believe is intended by our heavenly Father ? 

{f the Christian religion is to put an end to war, it must be by the 
efforts of those who are under its influence. So long therefore as 
Christians acquiesce in the custom, the desirable event will be de- 
Jayed. 

Christianity is not itseif a powérful intelligent agent. It is neither 
a God, an angel, nor a man. It is only a system of divine instruc- 
tions, relating to duty and happiness ; to be used by men for their own 
benefit, the benefit of each other, and the honor of its Author. Like 
ali other instructions, they are of no use any farther than they are 
regarded and reduced to practice. 

In what way then is it possible that Christianity should put an end 
to war, but by enlightening the minds of men, as to the evil of the cus- 
tom, and exciting them to an opposite course of conduct ? Is it poss:- 
ble that the custom of war should be abolished by the influence of re- 
hizion, while Christians themselves are its advocates ? 


Vor. VIII. No. 5, xX 
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If God has appointed that men shail be saved by the preaching o; 
the gospel, the gospel must be preached, or the end will never be accom. 
plished. So if he bas appointed that by the same gospel this world shal} 
be delived from war, this also must be effected by similar means. The 
tendency of the gospel to this effect must be illustrated and enforced - 
its opposition to war must be displayed in the lives of Christians ; an 
men must be influenced by gospel motives to cease from destroying 
one another. 

There are other eflects which we expect will be produced by Chris. 
tianity, namely, the abolition of heathen idolatry, and the variou: 
modes of offering humua sacrifices. But how are these events to bc 
brought about? Do we expect that our Bibles will spread their cover: 
for wings, fly through the world, and convert the nations without the 
agency of Christians ? Should we expect the gospel would ever con- 
vert the heathen from their idolatry, if those who profess to be its 
iriends, should themselves generally encourage idolaters in their present 
courses, by a conipliance with their customs ? Such expectations would 
be just as reasonable, as to expect the gospel will occasion wars to cease. 
without the exertions of Christians, and while they countenance the 
custom by their own examples. 

It will perhaps be pleaded that mankind are not yet sufficiently en- 
lightened, to apply the principles of the gospel for the abolition of 
war ; and that we must wait for a more improved state of society. 
Improved in what ? in the science of blood? Are such improvements 
io prepare the way for peace ? Why not wait a few centuries, until 
the natives of India become more improved in their idolatrous customs, 
before we atlermpt to convert them to Christianity ? Do we expect that 
by continuing in the practice of idolatry, their winds wil be prepared 
to receive the gospel ? If not, let us be consistent, and while we use 
means for the conversion of heathens, let means also be used for the 
conversion of Christians. For war is in facta heathenish and savage 
custom, of the most malignant, most desolating, and most horrible 
character. It is the greatest curse, and results from the grossest de- 
jusicns that ever aillicted a guilty world. 


NOTE. 


Apter the preceding poges were chiefly in type, I saw for the first 
ame “ The complaint OF PEACE” and “ ANTIPOLEMUS” written by 
Lrasus. The coincidence of opinions and remarks must strike every 
reader who shall compare the writings of Erasmus with this Review. 
He will, however, also perceive a disparity of eloquence not much (0 
‘he honor of the latter. But should the Review be only the occasion of 
exeding Christians to read the more important work of Erasmus, my 
lubor will neither be in vain nor regretted. In ht» discussion of the 
subject, there is a display of reason, religion, and eloquence, calcwlated 
fo convince every mind wich is not strongly fortijied by the delusions ° 
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prejudice, and to interest every heart which is less hardened than Pha- 
raoh’s. It is indeed astonishing that even popish prejudices could resist 
the force of his reasoning against the custom of war. As a specimen of 
his sprrit and style, we quote the following passages, in reference to the 
custom of using the symbol of the Cross for a standard, partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper before going to battle, and saying the Lord’s Prayer. 


« The abswrdest circumstance of all those respecting the use of the 
CROSS as a standard is, that you see it glittering and waving high in air, 
in both the contending armies at once. Divine service is performed to 
the same Christ in both armies at the same time. What a shocking 
sight! Lo ! Crosses dashing against Crosses, and Curist on this side 
firing bullets at Curist on the other ; Cross against Cross, and Christ 
against Christ! He adds :-- 

“* Let us now imagine we hear a soldier among these fighting Chris- 
tians sayingt he Lord’s prayer. “Our Fatuen,” says he : O, hardened 
wretch! can you call um Father, when you are just going to cut your 
brother’s throat?“ Hallowed be thy name :” how can the name of 
God be more impiously unhallowed, than by mutual bloody murder 
among you, his sons? ‘ Thy kingdom come:” do you pray for the 
coming of his kingdom, while you are endeavoring to establish an earth- 
ly despotism, by the spilling of the blood of God’s sons and subjects? 
‘* Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven: His will in heaven 
is for PEACE, but you are now meditating war. Dare you say to your 
futher in heaven, “ Give us this day our daily bread,” when you are 
going the next minute to burn your brother’s cornfields ; and had rath- 
er lose the benefits of them yourself, than suffer him to enjoy them un- 
molested ? With what face can you say, “« Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against us,” when so far from forgiving 
your own brother, you are going with all the haste you can, to murder 
him in cold blood, for an alleged trespass, which afer all is but imcginary ? 
Do you presume to deprecate danger of “temptation,” who, not without 
great danger to yourself, are doing all you can to force your brother into 
danger? Do you deserve to be delivered from evil, that. 2s, from the 
evil being to whose impulse you submit yourself, and by whose spirit you 
are guided, in contriving the greatest possible evil to your brother ?” 

It may be doubted whether a complete history of all the conduct of 
infernal spirits, would contain any thing more inconsistent, more abomi- 
nable, or more to be deplored, than has appeared in the history of war- 

ring Christians. T'o behold two contending armies, from Christian ra- 
tions, so deluded as mutually to offer prayers to the same benevolent 
God, for success in their attempts to butcher each other, is enough to fill 
the mind of any considerate person with amazement and horror. Yea, ¢ 
sight like this might cause weeping in heaven, and triumph tn hell ! 
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A Summary Exlubition of the Sa- 
cred History contained in the 
Books of Samuel, with Kemarks 
on ther Authenticity and In- 
spiration. 


AMUEL was one of the 
most illustrious of all the 
ancient prophets. In the mem- 
orable address of the apostle Pe- 
ter to his countrymen, recorded 
iv the third chapter of the Acts, 
he is placed next to Moses. Spe- 


cially called of God to the pro- | 


phetical office, to his care was 
committed, in an eminent man- 
ner, the guidance and protection 
of his Israel. Samuel conclu- 
ced the list of the judges of Israel, 
having executed the duties of 
his office, with great fidelity, 
from early life to advanced age. 
Iv his prophetica! office, he pro- 
nounced upon Eli, his predeces- 
sor as judge in Israel, the sure 
destruction of his house. He 
anointed Saul, when in a pri- 
vate station, to the high dignity 
of king of Israel. He being 
disobedient to the commands of 
God, Samuel pronounced his re- 
jeclion and the ruin of his house. 
He then anointed the son of Jes- 
se of Bethlehem. and declared 
him to be the beloved of the 
Lord, for whom he would build 
a sure house forever. Dying at 
an advanced age, Israel, with one 
heart, mourned the loss of a 
father. : 
The two books of Samuel are 
occupied, principally, with a his- 
tory of the character and trans- 
actions of Samuel ,Saul, and Da- 
vid. Other thingsconnected with 
these are necessarily introduc- 
ed. ‘The first of these books is 
entitled, “ ‘The fiirst book of 
Samuel, otherwise called the 
first bock of the Kings.” The 
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title of the second is the same 
except in the numerical term. 
In the ancient Greek translation 
of the Old Testament, made by 
the Seventy. the books of Sam- 
uel and Kings are called the 
first, second, third, and fourth 
books of the kings. Inthe La 
tin vulgate translation, used by 
the Romish church, the title is 
the same. In the Hebrew, the 
true original, they are entitled 
the first and second books of 
Samuel, the first and second 
books of Kings. The trans- 
lators of our common Bible 
thought proper to retain both ti- 
tles. What was dove by Eng- 
lish translators which prece- 
ded them in this respect, I do 
not know exccpt in one instance. 
Iu one of these, which [ have, 
these two books are cu led sim- 
ply, the first and second books of 
Samuel. 

In the beginning of the first 
books we have the history of the 
two last of the judges of Israel, 
Eli and Samuel. The venera- 
ble Eli, at the age of ninety- 
eight years, having judged Isra- 
el forty years, hearing of the 
death of his two sons in battle, 
and the caplure of the ark of 
God, by the inveterate enemies 
of Israel, seeing the glory de- 
parted from them, fell suddenly 
from his seat and died. Samuel 
immediately succeeded to his 
difficult station, and never did a 
judge in Israel perform the ser- 
vice with more incorruptible in- 
tegrily. Such was his fidelity 
that he appealed to them in the 
most impressive manner, “W hose 
ox have Il taken? or whose ass 
have I taken? or whom have f 
defrauded ? whom have I op- 
presed ? or of whose hand have 
I received any biibe to blind 
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mine eyes therewith?” Tn his; most implacable enmity towards 
old age, he appointed histwo! David. He, accordingly, pursu- 
sons to act as judges; but they | ed him wilh unrelenting rage, de- 
walked not iu the ways of then termined to destroy the rising 
father. Under these circumstan- | sovereign, and never relinquish. 
ces, the people call upon Samuel, | ed his purpose, till he himself 
with the most earnest importu- | fell in battle. 

nity, * Make us a king to judge! The youth of David was dis- 
us like all the nations.” Sam- tinguished for fidelity and val- 
uel prayed to God for his holy , ox, ‘while he tended his father’s 
direction; and the Lord com- | flock. His first adventure, 
manded him to protest against) which presaged his future greal- 
their murmuring disobedience, ; ness, was his brilliant encounter 
to assure them of the eviisof an with the giant of the Philistines, 
arbitrary government, which | in which he slew his antagonist, 
was the nature of most royal | and enabled his people to obtain 
governments at that time; but, , a great victory over their enc- 
upon their continuing to press | mies. During the whole period 
their application, to give them ajin which he was pursued by 
king ; by the divive appoint-| Saul, though his life was often 
ment, Samuel proceeded to an- | inthe most imminent danger, he 
oint for the royal office Saul the | never raised his hand against his 
son of Kish, greatly distinguish- | sovereign; and notwithstanding 
ed for his personal accomplish- | he was frequently in his power, 
ments, and afterwards, for his| he would do no injury to the 
prudence and valor. Under his} anointed of the Lord. The 
reign the nation prospered, and j death of Saul and Jonathan, he 
their enemies were subdued be | celebrated in a sacred elegy, 
fore them, and he appears to; which, for tenderness of affec- 
have managed the government | tion and elegance of poetry, has 
like an able prince, till the lat- | rarely been equalled. 

ter part of his life. when becom- On the throne, David united 
ing corrupt and disobedient, he | all hearts. He destroyed the for- 
was rejected of the Lord, and | tresses andarmies of his enemies; 
his family disinherited of the | he demolished the images and 
throne. Having disobeyed the groves of idolatry; he drave out 
commandment of the Lord, with ; the remains of the devoted na- 
regard to the destruction of the | tions of Canaan from the promi- 
Amalekites, he was told by Sam- | sed possession of Israel. In the 
uel, “The Lord hath rent the | early part of his reign. he remov- 
kingdom of Israel from thee this | ed the ark of God ‘from Gibéah 
day, and hath given it to a/| tothe hill of Zion, with extraor- 
neighbor of thine that is better | dinary solemnity and joy, where 
than thou.” After this, by the | he faithfully worshipped and 
immediate direction of God, ; praised the God of Israel, the 
Samuel anointed David, then a |-remainder of his days. 

youth, for the sceptre of the} For twenty years, the first 
kingdom. Soon after this trans- | half of his reign, he experienced 
action, Saul became possessed of | uninterrupted prosperity and 


a spirit of jealousy, and of the success. ile feared the God of 
a 
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his fathers, and the Lord was 
with him in all his ways. At 
this time, occurred his great 
dransgression, which will stand 
a perpetual monument of the in- 
dwelling corruption of the peo- 
ple of God in the present life, 
and a source of grief and beacon 
of warning to the followers of 
Christ to the end of time. Af- 
ter his decp humiliation and 
ihorough repentance, he was for- 
given of God ; yct, because this 
transgression had given occasion 
of ceaseless triumph to all the 
cnemies of rightcousness, the re- 
mainder of his days were in 

voived in evil, and uninterrupt- 
ed calamities. He saw his own 
sons cngaged in the bitierest hos- 
tility with each other. He saw 
himself driven from the throne, 
and once more become a fugi- 
tive, cursed by his subjects, and 
pursued by his enemies, deter- 
mined to take his life. He saw 
his beloved son drenched in 
cvery crime, and at length Jea- 
ving his life on the point of a 
spear.— Restored to his throne, 
he is faithful in the service of 
God, experiencing the protection 
aud favor of Heaven, but con- 
tinually 2Micted with the divine 
chastisemcnts. Near the close 
of his reign, influenced by an im- 
proper vanity, he numbered the 
people of his kingdom. Upon 
this the judgments of an offend- 
ed God were executed upon 
them. The king, in deep hu- 
miliation, cast himself upon the 
undeserved mercy of the Lord, 
praying that the strokes of his 
righteous vengeance might fall 
upon hiaself, and his people be 
spared. The destroying angel 
was stayed, the king presented 
his offering, and was accepted of 


the Lord, On this occasion, Je- 
> 
: 








hovah appointed the site of the 
Temple, for which David had 
made great preparalions, which 
was consecrated as his holy 
dwelling place for many suc- 
ceeding ages. Jt was at the 
threshing-fleor of Araunah the 
Jebusite, the place where the 
destroying angel stayed his hand, 
where David reared his altar to 
the God of Israel.— With the ac- 
count of the numbering of the 
people, the divine judgments 
which followed, the deep re- 
pentance and sacrifice of the 
king, and the acceptance of kis 
offering, David being now arri- 
ved lo old age, the second book 
of Samuel is concluded. In these 
Books, Nathan and Gad often 
appear, as eminent and faithful 
prophets of the Lord. 

We will now make a few re- 
marks. 

1. The two beoks of Samuel 
were written, in part at least, by 
the great prophet whose name 
they bear. The fact that they 
bear his name is an evidence 
that he was the author. As the 
life and charaeter of Samuel is a 
principal subject of the former 
part of these books, as he was 
the last of the judges of Israel, 
2s he was a great prophet of God, 
and, by his appointment, anoint- 
ed Saul and David for the king- 
dom, he was, of all persons, the 
most fit to be the recorder of 
these sacred truths, The ac- 
count of his death is given iu 
the 25th chapter of the first 
book. It has been the general 
opinion of learned Jews, found- 
edon good reasons, that Sam- 
ucl wrote the first twenty-four 
chapters, and that the residue of 
the two books was added by the 
propbets Nathan and Gad. 
The same opinion has been 
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adopted by the most judicious 
commentators and critics among 
Christians. The addition, after 
the 24th chapter, being: only a 
continuation of the plan of Sam- 
uel, and the two kings Saul and 
David, whose history comprises 
the most of the additional part, 
having acceded to the throne 
of Israel, not by hereditary right 
or poputar election, but by the 
anointing of Samuel, the whole 
of the two books, very properly, 
bear his name. ‘Lhe reigns of 
Saul and David are a connecting 
link between the government of 
the judges and the government 
of the kings. They were the 
specia} ministers of God, desig- 
nated by his own appointment, 
and solemnly consecrated to 
their office, by the anointing of 
his holy prophet.—The opinion 
that these two books were writ- 
ten in the manner above stated, 
is much supported by a subse- 
quent testimony. 1 Chron. xxix. 
29. Now, the acts of David 
the king, first and last, behold, 
they are written in the book of 
Samuel the seer, and in the book 
ef Nathan the prophet, and in 
the book of Gad the seer.” This 
testimony, evidently, refers to 
the sacred record contained in 
the books of Samuel, and shoas 
by whom they were written. 
The former part by Samuel the 
prophet, the latter by Nathan 
and Gad, also prophets of the 
Lord. 

It appears from a variety of 
testimonials that the prophets 
in Israel made historical records 
of the passing events of their 
times. These were, probably, 
large, and were published for the 
general use of the nation. A 
considerable portion of some of 
tie sacred books seems to be a 





une 
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summary or an abridgment of 
these more extensive historical! 
collections. We find frequent 
refercnees in some of the sacred 
books, which confirm this senti- 
ment. The rest of the acts of a 
certain prince are written in 2 
particular book there mentioned. 
It was not the design of the Ho- 
ly Spirit to place the whole his- 
tory of the Jewish nation on sa- 


cred record. All that was in- 


tended was to give a sketch of 
the great events of divine Provi- 
dence respecting the Church, 
for the general benefit of the peo- 
ple of God through al! succeeding 
ages. Their history was writ- 
ten by their prophets, at large, a 
brief summary of which is given 
in the inspired volume. 

2. The sacred history con- 
tained in the two books of Sam- 
uel is authentic. The former 
part, as we have seen, was writ- 
ten by Samuel the prophet. It 
begins with an account of his 
birth and parentage, and is con- 
fined, principally, to events 
with which he himself was per- 
sonally acquainted. The re- 
mainder being penned by the 
prophets Nathan and Gad, who 
were cotemporary with the 
events recorded, and being per- 
sonally concerned in many of 
the most important transactions, 
it possesses one of the strongest 
evidences of authenticity. Al 
these prophets were certainly 
capable of knowing the truth of 
their narrations, and it is not 
credible that they could have 
been deceived. ) 

Cotemporary writers are al- 
ways the most authentic histori- 
ans. The lapse of years, espe- 
cially of ages, necessarily ob- 
scures the truth, causes a great 
many important facts to be lost, 
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many are varied exceedingly by 
the uncertainty of tradition, ma- 
oy others, from pride, folly, or 
accident, become incorporated 
with historic statements which 
are little better than fable. Eve- 
ry intelligent writer, with regard 
to the events of his own time, 
passing under his own immedi- 
ate inspection, knows how to 
distinguish truth from errer, and 
caunol, ordinarily, be deceived. 
This leads us to mention a prom- 
inent characteristic difference 


i characters to sustain or to lose, 


according to their fidelity in 
their historic narrations. They 
were public characters, well 
known through all the tribes, 
who held the station of public 
teachers and censors, who slood 





before kings and princes as well 
as all other classes of people, to 
instruct, to warn, and to reprove, 
In addition to this, they sustain- 
ed the character of men of God, 
They claimed to have been fa- 
vored with special communica- 





between the sacred and profane | tions from the Holy Spirit, and 
histories of ancient times. In- | often declared, in the name of 
fiaite wisdom appointed that the | Jehovah, the solemn truths of 





sacred history should be pened 
principally by cotemporary wri- 
ters. A great portion of the 
wrilings.of Moses is a record of 
events that occurred during his 
own tife, and under his immedi- 
ate inspection. The same is 
true of the book of Joshua, of 
these two books of Samuel, and 
of most others of the sacred his- 
tory. Whereas the aucient his- 
torians of other nations, writing 
principally of events long before 
their own time, were obliged to 
depend on uncertain records, on 
doubtful traditions, on the fan- 
cies of poets, on the fables of 
pride and fiction. There is no 
character in heathen antiquily 
of whom so much is said as 
Alexander. Yet there is no 
history extant of his life and 
conquests, written nearer than 
iwo or three cenluries of his 
time. 

The characier of the great 
prophets, who were the writers 
of the books of Samuel, is a 
stflicient security against any 
inisrepresentalion or maicrial er- 
ror. ‘Lo say nothing, at this 


| heaven. All this character was 
| put to the hazard, their reputa- 
tion as honest men, but especial- 
| ly as prophets of the Lord, upon 
| the veracity of their sacred wri- 
|lings. As their writings cons 
tained the history of recent and 
passing events, as they were 
made public to their cotempora- 
ries, who could not have been 
deceived with regard to the 
facts, we have the strongest 
| pledge that can be conceived or 
desired, of the veracity of these 
sacred narrations. 

These historical books were 
received by the Jewish nation as 
true. As has been already ob- 
served, they were certainly ca- 
pable of knowing whether they 
were true or not, and would nev- 
er have received them as of sa- 
cred authority had they not 
been known lo be perfectly au- 
thentic. Ji is alse to be consider- 
ed, perhaps as a conclusive argu- 
ment, that all the successors of 
David on the throne of Judah, 
from his reiga to the Babylonish 
captivity, were his own natural 
posterity. In these books of 








time, of their inspiration, we {Samuel are contained the ac- 


enay consider Uiem as having 


counts of the great lranagressions 
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of David, which exccedingly of- 
fended the God of Israel, and 
which leave a stain upon his 


character, which neither the, 


tears of contrition: nor the obli- 
vion of ages can ever wash away. 
His sons who, successively, came 
to the throne, and who held the 
sceptre by right of succession 
from this their great progenitor, 
would never have suffered these 
historic books, containing so full 
an account of the fall of their 
revered father, to be preserved 
and transmitted to posterity, as 
sacred or as true history, had 
not the narratives been known 
to be incontrovertible facts. We 
have, thus, the testimony of co. 
temporaries and successors, nei- 
ther of whom could have been 
deceived, in confirmation of the 
purity of these sacred books. 
‘The books of Samuel contain 
the history of the rise of the Is- 
raelitish nation, from a dispers- 
ed, unconnected, feeble people, 
to a numerous and powerful 
kingdom. It is well Known, 
_ from the many testimonies of 
the historians of other nations, 
that, in the early times of their 
national existence, this nation 
were a feeble, wandcring people. 
agreeably to the sacred account 
in Joshua and Judges. It is al- 
so well known, from the like 
authority, that, in subsequent 
times, they were a large, united 
powerful kingdom ; far advan- 
ced in the arts of civilization, 
eminently successful in war, re- 
ducing all the neighboring na- 
tions to an acknowledgment of 
their superiority, and to the pay- 
ment of tribute. The king of 
Persia says of them, in the days 
of Ezra, “ ‘There have been 
wighty kings over Jerusalem, 
which have ruled over all coun- 
Vor. VIL. No. 5. 
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tries beyond the river ; and toll, 
tribute, and custom was paid un- 
tothem.” Itis equally known, 
from the testimony of profane 
writers, that Solomon. was a 
prince of peace. Although the 
most powerful monarch of his 
time, his reign was employed in 
the enjoyment and cultivation 
of the arts of peace. It then 
necessarily follows that the pre- 
ceding reigns must have been a 
very active period of enterprse, 

war, and conquest. Such we 
find to be the representation of 
the sacred history in the two 
books now before us. 

On an examination of the in- 
ternal evidence of this portion of 
sacred history, we find every in- 
dication of fidelity in the wri- 
ters, and veracity in the narra- 
tive. Without fear or favor, 
without avy solicitude to ac- 
commodate their narrations to 
popular approbation or preju- 
dice, without any apprehension 
from the disapprobation of co- 
temporaries or posterity, regard- 
less of the feelings or displeasure 
of princes; they give, in the 
simplest manner, the narrative 
of truth, leaving the eveut, and 
leaving themselves under the 
protection of that God whose 
cause they sought to serve. As 
they could not confide in his 
favor in any other cause than 
that of truth, they rest their all 
on that sure foundation. With 
equal fidelity, they relate the 
rebellions and excesses of the 
people, and the disobedience and 
transgressions of their kings. 
With undaunted firmness, they 
bear testimony against their 
most favorite prejudices, and 
strongly expose their errors and 
follies. This is not the language 
of design such - not the deyi- ° 
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ces of craft, but the uncorrupted 
testimony of truth. 

3. This portion of sacred his- 
tory was written under the inspi- 
ration and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. We have seen that it 
was Written by the prophets 
Samuel, Nathan, and Gad. 
They were inspired prophets of 
God, specially endued with di- 
vine knowledge and wisdom. 
They pronounced blessings and 
curses immediately in the name 
of God, and it could be truly 
said, whom they blessed were 
blessed, and whom they cursed 
were cursed. God employed 
them, on various occasions, to re- 
veal and declare his truth, which 
they received by immediate 
communications from him. The 
curtain of futurity was often 
drawn from before them, and, 
by the special illumination of 
the Spirit of holiness, they saw 
and declared the events of dis- 
tant times. With such endow- 
ments, and such illuminations, 
they were truly qualified to re- 
¢ord the truths of the inspired 
volume. Intersperséd through 
the whole of the historic narra- 
tive, are the sacred testimoniés 
of God immediately communi- 
cated to these his prophets. 
Under the same holy guidance, 
and with the assistance of the 
same divine Spirit, the whole 
was placed on sacred record. 

In these, as well as. all the 
other historical books of the sa- 
ered Scriptures, the great obiect 
is, not to give a detailed nation- 
al history, but to sketch some of 
the most interesting events of 
divine Providence, to illustrate 
the character of God, to instruct, 
to guide and comfort his people, 
in the present and all succeeding 


times. In these inspired books, 
we have such a_ collection of 
facts, such an exhibition of char- 
acter and events, as are perfect- 
ly calculated to effect this most 
‘important object. Such a selec. 
tien could not have been made 
by any other than divine wis. 
dom. Its authorily, then, is di- 
vine. 

In the books of Samuel, we 
see no sentiment characteristic 
of human imperfection and error. 
Every thing exalts God and dis- 
plays his glory. The holiness 
of God, the wickedness of man, 
the odiousness of sin, the deper- 
dence of all creatures on Jeho- 
vah, the reasonableness and ne- 
cessity of obedience and a holy 
life, the certain consequences of 
Holiness and sin, the security of 
the church, and the ruin of its 
enemies, are the great truths in- 
variably ineuleated. ‘These are 
not the sentiments of man, but 
of the Holy Spirit of God. 

These sacred books have beer 
invariably received 2s from di- 
vine inspiration, by. prophets and 
saints of old, and by the people 
of God in every succeeding pe- 
riod of the church. 

In the time of Samuel and 


| David, the visible church made 


a great advancement in light and 
divine improvement. They did 
the same during the period of 
the Judges. The chureh has 
ever been gradually advancing 
from its first establishment on 
earth. The knowledge of divine 
truth, and the evidences in favop 
of revealed religion, are greater 
now than they have been at any 
past period. The same vill 
probably be the condition of the 
church in glory. Ever advan< 





cing in knowledge and blessed- 
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ness, approaching nearer and 
nearer to the infiuite source of 
divine perfection. 

No station, or character, or 
privilege is exempt from the pun- 
ishments of an offended God. 
No man on sacred record is spo- 
ken of in stronger terms of di- 
vine approbation, than David. 
And very few have enjoyed so 
many providential blessings as 
he did before his great trans- 
gression. After that event, his 
life was a series of the bittercst 
afilictions. God can punish his 
people abundantly in the pres- 
ent life, and he will do it if they 
forsake him. 

The true David, the holy de- 
liverer and sure protector of the 
Church, is Christ. His triamphs 
are certain, his reign is eternal. 
Blessed are all they that trust in 
him. 


<—-o 


On the connection betwixt the In- 
tellectual and Moral Powers. 


“] will destroy the wisdom of the 
wise, and bring to nothing the 
understanding of the prudent.” — 
1 Cor. i. 19. 


NDERSTANDING being 

the prominent feature 
which distinguishes man from 
the inferior creation, it is not 
surprising that he should value 
it highly; or, even without the 
sanction of Scripture, that he 
should deem himself bound not 
to hide so precious a talent ina 
napkin, but to bestow on it that 
culture by which it may be im- 
proved. Neither can we won- 
der, that ina revealed code of 
Divine laws, vouchsafed for the 
regulation of human conduct, a 
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right management of the excel- 
lent gift of reason should be re- 
commended. “ Apply thine heart 
unto instruction, and thine ears 
fo the words of knowledge; buy 
the truth and sell it not: also 
wisdom and instruction, and up- 
derstanding.” —“* Wisdom is the 
principal thing ; she shall be as 
an ornament of grace about thy 
neck, and a crown of glory on 
thy head.” 

On the other hand, under the 
clearer dispensation of the Gos- 
pel, we find human wisdom con- 
siderably depreciated, and in its 
discoveries and instructions rela- 
tive to spiritual knowledge, rep- 
resented as a weak and incom- 
petent guide. “Where is the 
wise; where is the disputer of this 
world ? Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world ? 
The world by wisdom knew 
not God: whechose the foolish 
things of the world to confound 
the wise.” 

Since the information of the 
New Testament was given, not 
to contradict, but. to clucidate, 
the statements of the Old, the 
true interpretation of these pas- 
sages must needs be that which 
preserves their harmonious cor- 
respondence, and reconciles their 
seeming contrariety. We are 
therefore to believe, that before 
life and immortality were fully 
brought tolight by the Gospel, 
the researches of reason were of 
no inconsiderable use in altaining 
the knowledge, and directing the 
practice of duty ; and thal even 
in our state of clearer informa- 
tion, they are capable of confer- 
ring substantial good. Yet, if 
they are isolated and separated 
from Divine Truth, they are 
now, as they were prior to the 
Christian cra, feeble and even 
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erring directors in spiritual con- 
cerns. 

Allow me to submit to thecon- 
sideration of your readers a few 
remarks illustrative of these 
two positions. Let us ask, first, 
How far is the cultivation of the 
intellectual powers conducive to 
the improvement of the moral 
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tion of its instinctive hope of fu- 
turity, and of the natural appre- 
hension of punishment excited 
by remorse ; from the ilimitable 
progress in intellectual and moral 
improvement, which man seems 
capable of making, beyond the 
narrow circle of his present be- 
ing ; from the imperfect adjust- 


part of our nature? and, second-| ment of recompense to virtue 
ly, What are the moral evils to | and vice on earth ; and, finally, 


be apprehended, from the im- 
provement and exertion of the 
intellect, when unaccompanied 
by faith in revelation ? 

I. They who have improved 
their understandings are capable, 
it will not be denied, of making 
considerable advances in the 
study of natural religion. From 
‘the order which their habits of 
attention and investigation have 
instructed them to observe in the 
visible creation, in the mazy cir- 
cuits of the planetary orbs, the 
faithful returns of day and night, 
the alternation of seasons, the 
symmetry and correspondence of 
parts in individual animals and 
plants, and the general resem- 
blance among the tribes aud 
families of each; they may in- 
fer that the world does not exist 
fortuitously, but is the work of 
a great intelligent Being. This 
first cause is God; and from an 
observation of the general and 
simple laws and resemblances, 
which pervade different parts of 
the creation, they are further 
led to a beliefin the unrry of 
the creating power; while his 
beneficence is not less clearly 
pointed out by the adaptation of 
swrounding objects to conven- 
jence and pleasure. 

Men of improved understand- 
ings are, likewise, capable of rea- 
soning on the immortality of the 
human soul. From a percep- 


| 
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from the universal concurrence 
of mankind im the belief of 
immortal tife: from this body of 
evidence they might infer, with 
tolerable assurance, the probabil- 
ity of a future state. 

These two. articles of natural 
belief might constitute, in their 
minds, some substance of reli- 
gious principle, sufficient to 
plant at least a slender guard on 
their conduct. 

It were idle here to object, 
that wherever these refined opin- 
ions existed in the ancient world, 
they were not, in fact, the de- 
ductions of reason, but vestiges 
of the original faith imprinted 
on the minds of our first progen- 
itors, aud afterwards partiall 
obscured, or absorbed, in the 


corruptions of idolstrous wor- | 


ship. We are at present mak- 
ing couccssions ; and in that 
view may grant, that there is 
nothing in these doctrines, as 
there is in the mysteries of 
Christianity, which unassisted 
reason seems not at least capable 
of acquiring. 

From an improved under- 
standing, several subordinate 
principles of duty might, in like 
manner, be derived, without the 
aid of revelation. A sense of 
honor, a regard to utility, a per- 
ception of the beauty of virtue, 
are, in their most improved 
state, found only in cultivated 
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minds. Habits, as well as princi- 
pies, favorable to morality, may 
be expected to accrue from men- 
tal culture. The solidity which 
it establishes is unfavorable to 
volatility and inconsideration. 
It enthrones reason amidst the 
passions ; and it at once elevates 
and purifies the character, by in- 
stilling a preference of the re- 
fined tastes to the sordid appe- 
tites. They, too, who habitu- 
ate themselves not to act, with- 
out foreweighing consequences, 
will be fess apt rashly to stn, 
without fore weighing consequen- 
ces. 

Now, if these beneficial ten- 
dencies of an improved under- 
standing were, like a tremulous 
lamp shining in a dark place, 
though doubtless a feeble, yet a 
partial substitute, for the Gospel, 
in times preceding its appear- 
ance; especially among the 
Jews, who could combine them 
with the knowledge conveyed by 
the Mosaic dispensation; they 
are still not wholly unworthy of 
notice, as adding their humble 
aid to the powerful influence of 
Christianity, in cherishing the 
growth of morals. It is satis- 
factory to find, that in some 
broad lines, natural and reveal- 
ed religion proclaim the same 
truths; that reason and the Gos- 
pel unite in inculeating the same 
general principles. And while 
we build our belief on a stronger 
foundation of evidence, and 
practice morality from more co- 
gent motives than the unaided 
understanding could farnish, it is 
expedient for beings naturally 
frail and encompassed with dan- 
gers, to arm themsclves with the 
lighter defences, as well as to 
buckle on the larger shield, for 
Keeping their hearts in safety, 
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II. But, secondly, if mental 
culture be not thus uniled to 
faith in the grand doctrines of 
revelation; or if we rely on it 
as the exclusive teacher of reli- 
gious truth, and as the sole pledge 
for the integrity of moral con- 
duct, we shall find it tobe at- 
tended with various, aud these 
formidable evils. 

We may recollect, that in sta- 
ting its advantages, they have 
been enumerated as prohabie, 
not as necessary, or, in any Case, 
actual results. We have con- 
sidered it in its happiest possi- 
bility, not its most frequent con- 
sequences. We well know that 
wisdom, far from leading, in 
general, its disciples of the an- 
cient world, to such conclusions 
as we have stated, conducted 
the larger number of them to 
scepticism in principle, and toa 
very imperfect and perverted 
practice: so that most justly 
was it observed, “ the world by 
wisdom knew not God,” and 
* the wisdom of the world is 
foolishness with God.” 

Nor is this imperfection of un- 
assisted reason, as manifested 
in wild theories and vicious 
practice, less observable among 
many of the unchristian wise 
men whom modern times have 
produced. While, under the be- 
nign influence of Christianity, 
we frequently meet with instan- 
ces of amiable rusticity and of 
virtuous ignorance, it is no pro- 
digy to behold, in characters 
who proudly shut their eyes 
against the light, an unprinci- 
pied intelligence, a combination 
of science and profligacy. If, in 
times of old, the school of Epi- 
curus disgraced the name of 
philosophy, later days have not 
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ers of irreligion, and subtle apolo- 
gists of licentiousness ; equally 
calculated to exhibit to the 
theatre of the world, the weak- 
ness and fallibility of human 
wisdom. 

- And indeed, if we reflect on 
the natural force of evil inclina- 
tion, and on the muttiplicity, as 
well as insinuating power, of ex- 
ternal allurements, we shal not 
feel disposed to wonder, that 
they, whose only guide to moral 
conduct is the light of unassist- 
ed understanding, sheuld enlist 
their director in the service of 
passion, and gather strength in 
iniquity from his sophisticated 
arguments. Hence, on rejecting 
Christianity, there is a progres- 
sive descent in error ; Deists 
degenerale into Sceptics, and 
Sceptics wander onward to the 
gloomy confines of Atheism : 
arguing themselves more and 
snore out of their natural theolo. 
gy, or laboring to darken their | 
doubts into positive unbelief, 
since even these disturb them in 
unlimited indulgence. They 
rush-into a deeper and a denser 
shade, hoping still more effectu- 
ally to cover deeds that are evil. 

Hence have so many pens, 60 
many voices, been employed 
{would that we had not to say, 
ably employed!) in defending 
error with ingenious false rea- 
sonings, and in diffusing the lus- 
ire of plausible excuses, or of cap- 
tivating language, over the na- 
dive frightfulness of vice. Hence 
have so many minds, endowed 
with genius, and cnriched with 
science, misapplied these good 
vifts to the mischicvous purpo- 
ses of giving vent to their spleen, 
dignity to their ambition, or 





eloquence to their resentment : 
of adding claesica!l refinement to 


bacchanalian revelry ; or of 
scattering deceitful Bowers al 
the path which decoys the in. 
nocent from the home ef pleas- 
antness and peace. The same 
strong passions which impelled 
them to the sleeps of intellectual 
renown have, under different 
circumstances, urged them to 
rush headlong upon temptation; 
and the same wisdom which, if 
held in a simple and pure heart, 
would have been powerfully 
persuasive in recommending 3 
course of reclitude, becomes, in 
a depraved bosom, the apologist 
of a departure fromm it. 

On the whole, no doctrine 
can be conceived more danger- 
ons, than that which identifies 
human wisdom and human vir- 
tue : no axiom more false, than 
that the understanding is. of it- 
self, a certain and infallible 
guide to moral excellence. 

But even where a cultivated 
understanding is discovered to 
produce all the happier effects 
which we commenced with des- 
cribing ; where it settles the 
mind in the principles of natural 
religion, in active occupations, 
ip habits of reflection, and in in- 
tellectual relishes ; the morality 
generated from such circum- 
stances will, after aH, in its 
highest state, fall infinitely short 
of that which Christianity is 
calculated to form. Talents, 
not disciplined in the school of 
Christ, render their possessor 
vain, presumptuous, overbear- 
ing. Excellence is, in his esti- 
mate, a matter solely of the 
inteliect, having no respect to 
moral superiority or degrada- 
tion; and he casts a look of dis- 
dain on simple integrity, when 
unaccompanied bysecular knowl 
edge. . The Deist too is for the 
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most part indifferent to the ex- 
ercises of piety ; little if at all 
given to prayer ; more versed in 
scientific researches and meta- 
physical distinctions, than in 
devout meditations and eharita- 
ble offices. And how imperfect 
and scanty must be the morality 
of those, whose hope of future 
retribution amounts not to Chris- 
tian assurance ! whose con- 
sciousness of imperfection is not 
encouraged to perseverance, by 
the belief in a supporting Sav- 
iour and. a succouring Spirit! 
How worldly-minded, how sen- 
sual, how wedded must they be 
to the present, since the present 
is with them the only sccure 
moment ! When they rely on- 
ly on their own exertions for 
the working out of their future 
felicity, how presumptuous must 
be the confident ; the timorous, 
how desponding ! 

The subject now discussed 
might well afford scope for in- 
dulging in a large variety of in- 
teresting reflections: but, for 
brevity’s sake, let us confine 
ourselves to the most striking 
and important. 

1. All who devote them- 
selves to the improvement of 
their understandings ought vi- 
gilantly to beware of the per- 
version of intellectual power. 
Let “the fear of the Lord be 
the beginning of their wisdom.” 
The grand elements of Christian 
knowledge, and the springs of 
Christian hope,—faith in the | 
propiliatory merits of Jesus 
Christ, and relianee on the su- 
pernal aids vouchsafed to hu- 
man frailty,—let them keep as 
the apple of the eye; 1fot puf- 
fed up by the pride of earthly 
wisdom, not debauched by vain 
disputations and by false phi- 
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losophy. Far from them be 
the notion that the valuable re- 
ligious principles, instilled by 
|parental care, are prejudices 
which must be dismissed before 
they ean assert the character of 
educated and liberal minds. 
Let them remember that these 
principles have been formerly 
held by men. of the most gigan- 
tic talents, and the most pro- 
found research; that Bacon and 
Newton, that Milton and Locke, 
that Pascal and Bentley, that 
Grotius ard Bossuet, that John- 
son and Addison, have all of 
them demonstrated, as well by 
their writings as by their lives, 
that there is nothing incompati- 
ble betwixt sound philosophy, 
and strict Christianity. So true 
does it seem that that secular 
wisdom of the mind, which is 
mated to the folly of the heart, 
never ascends higher than an 
imposing mediocrity : while the 
nobler knowledge, linked to the 
Throne of God, is for the most 
part the Same which, in science, 
takes the widest range over his 
works, and makes the nearest 
approaches to his wisdom. 

Let it also be remembered, 
that all accounts of the world 
which have been set up in con- 
tradiction to the scriptural nar- 
rative, and all systems of morals 
which have been offered as sub- 
stitutes for the Gospel, have 
lived but for their day, and have 
vanished like dissolving clouds, 
when touched by the morning 
‘sun of sacred illumination. In 
particular, since Sir William 
Jones opened a new path of re- 
search in the East, the march of 
discovery, whether in language 
or in science, has more clearly 
elucidated the Mosaic Cosmoge- 
ny; has pared down the boas! 
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ed thousands of pagan years, to 
the epoch of the scriptural del- 
uge ; and exhibited an analogy 
amongst languages, religions, 
and manners, which indisputa- 
bly proves the common origin 
of mankind ; so that Moses finds 
his best commentary among the 
superstitions of the Bramins. 
All the mest eminent geologists 
also of the present times, De 
Lue, Kirwan, Scussare, Cuvier, 
Townsend and Davy, reconcile 
iheir systems to the sacred re- 
cords. While these facts incline us 
io study the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, let them confirm the 
conviction which that study will 
impart. Thus built up in our 
most holy faith, let us jealously 
watch, and rejeet as necessarily 
false, every the slightest insinu- 
ation presented in works of sci- 
ence, which levels an indirect 
blow at the religion of Jesus. 
And much, occasion have they, 
whom rank, or leisure, or taste 
directs to the pursuit of wisdom, 
for exercising this vigilant cir- 
cumspection. For, in truth, it 
is not only by the avowed as- 
saulls of infidelity, that the sta- 
hility of their faith is endanger- 
ed. In almost every science to 
which the mind applies itself, 
the subtle poison has been cun- 
ningly infused. Is attention di- 
rected to the materials which 
compose our earth ? The mine- 
ralogist will shew it to be many 
centuries older than is represent- 
ed in the records of the Penta- 
teuch. Or is civil history cho- 
sen as the favorite pursuit ? 
Behold a Hume and a Gibbon 
prepared with their fatal touch, 
to conduct you to the regions of 
doubt and obscurity. A lover 
of metaphysical research, do 
you seek after guides, who shall 








unfold to. you the nice and curi- 
ous structure of your own mind ? 
You learn that. the faculty of 
reason proceeds from the organ- 
ization of the body ; aad that 
the soul has no positive separate 
existence, although the Scrip- 
tures have told you that imme- 
diately after dissolution, it is 
“dust” onLy which returns to 
its native dust; while the spixiz 
arises unto the God who gave it. 
Prepare to hear, and resolve to 
disbelieve, statemeuts which de- 
prive the Deity of his personali- 
ly ; and represent him as the 
universally-diffused principle of 
life, the soul of nature, the wide- 
spread cause which 


Warms in the sun, refreshes in the 
breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in 
the trees. 


Remember, that if this specious 
principle be admitted, the mon- 
strous conclusion must inevitably 
aud immediately ensue, that 
every human soul, even the souls 
of wicked men, (impious and 
self-exposing paradox) are a part 
of Deity. When the thunder of 
heaven, which the uninstructed 
have considered, as it multered 
or pealed on high, to be the 
voice of the Almighty Sove- 
reign, is discovered to proceed 
from a law of nature, let it not 
be presumed that in this discov- 
ery, you have arrived at the 
First Cause, at the Eternai 
Throne. Think that you have 
only ascended one link nearer 
toit:* for Nature, ia all her 
works, is still and for ever no 
more than another name for 
“an effect, of which the cause 
is God.” “ Oh! beware, lest 
any man spoil you, by opposi- 
tions of science falsely so called, 
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and draw you away from the, the truth; and that God’s sen- 
simplicity that is in Christ.” | teuces are heavy. against the 

2. How highly becoming is it | wisdom of the wise. They have 
that they who have been happy | observed that the word of God 
in the possession of a sound and | is a two-edged sword, and reason, 
cultivated understanding, should | like the armour of Saul, cum- 
unceasingly apply its power to, bersome about the soldier of 
the. promotion of the Divine | Christ: that St Paul's preach- 
glory. To God a faithful ac-| ing was not in the wisdom of 
count of the talent must be ren-| man, but in the power of God; 


dered. He is the Giver,. and 


piety ; by adding that charm of 
allurement, and that dignity of 
command, to moral worth which 
is borrowed from its combination 
with intellectual ability ; 


| that where the Gospel is believ- 
entitled to the first fruits of its 
benefits. By instructing igno- 
rance and vindicating truth ; by | 
preceptive recommendations of 


ed, there needs no reason ; and 
where it is discredited, it must 
be the Spirit of God, not the 
reason of man, which shall con- 
vert the heart. “ By such and 
similar arguments,” says Hook- 


“er, “an opinion has spread it- 
‘self very widely in the world, 
Jet | 


that the way to be ripe in faith, 


mental culture prove itself, with- | is to be raw in wit and judg- 


in the sphere of every man, the 
reflection of an emanation from 
Heaven. 

The pure and orthodox faith, 
too, deserves well to be defend- 
ed, with all the resoyrces of an 
improved understanding, against 
the doubts of scepticism, and 
the cavils of unbelief. We ought 
tobe ready to give a reason for 
the hope that is in us; and to 
the artifices of sophistry to ap- 
ply the detecting talismans of 
sound logic, historical investiga- 
tion, and scientific analogy. 
This has been deemed a hetero- 
dox notion by certain fanatics, 
who have decried human learn- 
ing, by observing, that “ the 
natural man perceiveth not the 
things of the spirit. which are 
spiritually discerned ;” that St. 
Paul desires men to beware of 
philosophy, or the knowledge 
‘ttainable by human reason ; 
that profound secular learning 
has in fact usually occasioned, 
nol obedience, but repugnance to 

Vou. VIII. No. 5. 





ment ; as if reason were an ene- 
my to religion; childish sim- 
plicity the mother of ghostly 
and divine wisdom.” After sta- 
ting that such declamations are 
founded in the two delusions, of 
imagining human wisdom to be 
absolutely condemned, when it 
is only depreciated in the com- 
parison with something beyond 
its compass ; and of conceiving 
the reproof of false wisdom to be 
the reproof of the true; that 
great man proceeds to reply, 
that the Apostle testifies con- 
cerning mere natural men, that 
they know both God, and the 
law of God, and that therefore, 
though nature has need of grace, 
grace may build on natural 
knowledge; that the true way 
to beware of false philoso- 
phy is to be possessed of the an- 
tidote of sound reasoning ; and 
that many, sound in belief, have 
been great philosophers. ‘“ Un- 
Icarned men,” he adds, “ have 
been betrayed pa heresies, by 
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their inability to distinguish be- 
twixt sound and false argumen- 
tation. Moses, Daniel, Solo- 
pion, and St. Paul, were all in- 
structed in the depths of hu- 
man learning. Reason is not 
added as a supplement to Scrip- 
ture, as though that were defec- 
tive, but as an instrument for 
reaping the benefit which Scrip- | 
ture yields. St. Paul denies 
not that his speech had been 
persuasive, but merely affirms 
that he was not behind the oth- 
er apostles iu supernatural gifts. 
It scems strange, if reason be not 
necessary, that men only are 
capable of rightly knowing God, 
and this only when they attain 
to ripe ability of understanding. 
The Apostle calls on man to 
judge of what he speaks. 1 Cor. 
x. 15. Though Scripture teach- 
es in things above reason, yet it 
is reason which convinces us 
that Scripture is the word of 
God. We dispute with infidels 
and profane persons, for their 
persuasion or conversion: and 
however needful may be the 
testimony of the Spirit, to seal 
the convictions of reason, it 
were. useless to allege that iesti- 
mony to such opponents. It is 
only by reason we ourselves dis- 
cern, whether we are taught by 
the Spirit of God, or the spirit of 
error, Reason discovers the 
sense and meaning of Scripture. 
Our Lord himself entered mto 
disputations; an example fol- 
lewed by Paul and Barnabas, 
both in addressing the Greeks 
and the Jews. Mait. xxii. 43. 
Acts xiv. 15. and Acts xv.”— 
Ecclesiastical Pelity. 

3. It must, nevertheless, af- 
ford matter of much consolation 
tothe poor, who possess not op- 





portunities of making high ad- 


vances in human learning, to re- 
flect that salvation is attainable 
without it. 

Had we been told, that una- 
dorned with intellectual refine. 
ment, none should enfer into the 
kingdom of Heaven, it might 
have been justly objected to 
Christianity, that it was a par. 
tial religion ; a religion. made 
exclusively for the learned and 
great, and not for the poor and 
simple. For it is not given to 
every man to be informed or in- 
telligent. Many are deficient 
in natural capacity, and many 
want leisure and opportunity for 
application. ‘Po be learned and 
intelligent, therefore, though al- 
lowabie as an innocent pleasure ; 
though laudable as far as these 
qualities are useful, and as far 
as they lift their possessor above 
the baseness of animal enjoy- 
ment ; though strictly necessary 
for those who are to lead their 
brethren in the way of life; 
could not have been inculcated 
as al universal and indispensa- 
ble obligation, in a Gospel 
preached to the poor, or by 2 
God whose ways are those of 
equity and mercy. It would 
have been as unfit tohave made 
the attainment of extensive 
knowledge or profound wisdom 
a religious duty, as it was in the 
heathen world, to attach super- 
lative merit to the costly im- 
molation of a hecatomb. Among 
the demands made by Chris- 
tianity upon the servaut of God, 
not one exacts offerings which 
his fortune could not procure, 
or acquirements which his un- 
derstaudivg is incompetent to 
grasp. No! There stands no 
pricst in the porch of the tem- 
ple of Christ, to drive away the 
vulgar, and to pronounce them 
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profane. “ My yoke is easy,” ‘is 
the inscription over the gate : 
and in a system designed for all, 
that only is insisted on to which 
all cau have equal access. Now 
the wide field of piety and vir- 
tue is freely open; and into this 
all are permitted, are encoura- 
ged, are enjoined to enter. 
Here the high and the low, the 
learned and the ignorant, may 
expatiate, with equal ease, and 
to equal advantage. 

4. And, indeed, it may be ob- 
served, in corroboration of this 
remark, that it is to piety and 
virtue, and not to talents, that 
the economy of this world has 
been accommodated. It would 
be highly advantageous to nen 
endowed with science, to num- 
ber their future days, to be cer- 
tified how long they had to live. 
They might proportion their 
plans to their duration of exist- 
cnce ; if it were short, forming 
no scheme which they could 
not accomplish; if long, ex- 
tending their views to grand and 
ample designs, and eucouraged 
to protracted, unwearied perse- 
verance, by the certainty of ul- 
timate success. If their talents, 
then, and their salvation, were 
intimately connected, doubtless 
some atrangement of this nature 
would have taken place. But, 
as if to destroy every proud no- 
tion of such an association, the 
sons of science are frequently 
swept from life, in the midst of 
even important and useful pro- 
jects and designs. Now this 
precarious duration of terrestrial 
sojourning is, on the other hand, 
of the most essential service to 
Virtue. Her flights are short ; 
her exertions are quotidian ; and 
and she is continually prompted, 
by 2 consciousness of her unsta- 
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ble term, to labor while it is 
day, and to crowd much good 
into little compass. A lease of 
life would probably embolden 
the soul to procrastinate its re- 
pentance, or to relax its efforts. 

Thus, with reference to schemes 
of extensive speculation, such 
as planning a vast range of build- 
ings, or projecting how to drain, 
to plant, to embeilish a large 
tract of territory : such as con- 
templating the twelve years’ la- 
bor of the epic poet, or forging 
the first link in that protracted 
process of reasoning which is to 
establish a philosophical theory ; 
did our salvation depend on the 
completion of such toils, a length- 
ened term of life would be re- 
quisite to work it out. But to 
practice diurnal duties, to resist 
temptation from hour to hour, 
to succour helplessness, to soothe 
adversity, to visit the fatherless, 
and to live urspotted from the 
world, demand no prophetic eye ; 
no far ken iut ty ; no as- 
surance of contintfing on earth 
for many years. Such a course 
is accommodated to the com- 
mandment: “* Be ye therefore 
ready; for in such an hour as ye 
think not, the Son of God com- 
eth.” 

Nor is this adaptation of the 
economy of the world to the ex- 
erlions of virtue, rather than to 
those of talent, less manifest, 
when we contemplate the ne- 
cessilies of men. That the hu- 
man race has produced such 
splendid rarities as Homer and 
Virgil, Tasso and Ariosto, Spen- 
ser and Shakspeare, is beyond 
all question matter of legitimate 
boast. ‘They are an honor to 
their species. Their labors have 
often soothed the pain of distress, 
charmed many a weary hour 
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away, and administered much 
delight to cultivated minds. 
Yel, perhaps, on a large-view, 
the stock of human happiness 
would not have been very great- 
ly impaired, had such charac- 
ters never come into existence. 
Society would have sought out 
different sources of pleasure, and 
would have found them. 

5. In recommending a due 
subjection of the intellectual to 
the moral part of our nature, let 
it not be forgotten that there is 
acertain sense, in which they 
are one and the same; and that 
the inspired penmen, in extolling 
wisdom, may in part be conceiv- 
ed as alludizg to that plain rea- 
son, that natural sagacity, which 
is common to the scientific and 
the unlettered. A good man is 
a wise man, in this acceptation 
of the phrase, because he has 
manifested a sound judgment in 
the most interesting of all con- 
cerns, and oma subject on which 
the learned @hd? the unlearned 
are alike competent to pronounce 
a wise decision. In preferring 
eternal happiness to earthly grat- 
ification and advantage; what is 
noble to what is vile and debas- 
ing; what he issure of attain- 
ing to what accident may inter- 
cept ; what is permauent to what 
is transient; what confers the 
highest conceivable enjoyment 
to what affords only inferior and 
imperfect satisfaction :—in mak- 
ing this wise choice, the poor 
man may say with David, “I 
have more understanding than 
oll my teachers, for thy testimo- 
nies are my meditation; I have 
understood more than the an- 
cients, because I keep thy pre- 
cepts.” 

Not (fet us repeat, to avoid 





being misconceived,) not that 
the cullivation of the intellect, 
as it respects human science, is 
forbidden in the Gospel of Christ; 
or that it is not even expressly 
enjoined, when the wise man 
recommends the getting of un- 
derstanding and knowledge. 
Whosoever hath power and op- 
portunity ought to improve the 
gift of reason, and sedulously to 
enlarge his stock of intelligence. 
The power thus acquired, if ex- 
erted to the glory of God, and 
to the good of the creatures of 
God, will assuredly not bose its 
adequate remuneration. 

Let us beware, however, in 
this matter, of deceiving our 
own hearts; of measuring the 
approbation of God by the ap- 
plauses of men. There is a philo- 
sophical pride, which of old spoke 
of elysium, and which still in 
modern times, makes mehtion of 
paradise, as invariably the abode 
of the wiser, in conjunction with 
the good. And even the higher 
orders of Christians are too apt, 
in our own days, to merge the 
private inthe public character; 
to imagine that crimes are ab- 
solved by dexterity, and immo- 
ralities lost in the splendor of ex- 
traordinary talents, like the spots 
on the disk of the sun. There 
isa mixture of gratitude, won- 
der and adulation, which, with- 
out pausing to scrutinize the or- 
dinary moral conduct of cele- 
brated men, who have in their 
generation performed somesplen- 
did feat, gazes on them as on the 
eagle that hath towered to an 
height at which the specks iu 
her feathers become impercepli- 
ble; enrols them among an ar- 
my of saints and martyrs, with 
whom many of them will proba- 
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bly never be worthy to mingle ; 
and identifies the immortality of 
their happiness, with the immor- 
tality of their fame. 

And let the moralist be per- 
mitted to warn the rising vota- 
ries of ambition against the dan- 
gerous, but, it is to be feared, the 
too prevalent opinion, that if 
they canonly contrive to achieve 
what is spleudid and useful, the 
complexion of their morality is of 
abcut just as little moment, as the 
complexion of their countenance 
or the color of their coat. Sure- 
ly it is a kind office to remind 
such heroes of the truth, that 
they may move on toglory with 
their bibles in their hands; that 
they may prepare for a scene 
where degrees willbe taken in 
moral improvement, and where 
honors will be awarded, not to 
the bravest, not to the wisest, 
not to the most eloquent, but on- 
ly to the best. If their mental 
powers have been exerted in the 
service of falsehood, of dishon- 
or, of oppression, of injustice ; 
or evenif it have been directed 
towards useful and good ends, 
from the low and selfish motives 
of avarice, love of fame, pride, 
vanity, voluptuousness, it will 
hereafter stand them but in little 
stead. The deliverer of his 
country, who has been the tyrant 
of his household; the general, 
who has needlessly sacrificed 
lives to his ambition; the ma- 
gistrate, who has regulated a 
district in peace, yet could nev- 
er regulate his own breast; in 
dulge themselves in a most con- 
temptible and deplorable vanity, 
if they hope for triumphal col- 
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umns, or Civic crowns, among the 
bowers of paradisc; or think 
that even devils will console 
them with the flatteries of men. 
To them will the well-intention- 
ed rustic be preferred, who car- 
ried away the palm in no race, 
who commanded the applause of 
no senates, who sought reputa- 
tion at the mouth of no cannon, 
and whose name was never re- 
corded, save in the register of 
his parish. Thus will God once 
more, emphatically, choose the 
foolish things of this world to 
confound the wise. Far better 
than volumes of misapplied wis- 
dom, is a single good action, 
springing up from the heart of 
plain and honest piety. “ Though 
I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and though I un- 
derstand all mysteries and all 
knowledge, yet, if I have not 
charity” (greater than faith and 
hope.) “ Iam become as sound- 
ing brass or a Linkling cymbal.” 
Even in spiritual wisdom there 
is a spiritual pride and assurance, 
against which men should ever 
stand vigilantly on their guard. 
Nothing so easy as to discourse 
eloquently, and to reason clear- 
ly, on the theory of religion; 
nothing so difficult as the prac- 
tice. “Knowledge puffeth up. 
but charity edifieth.” To cor- 
rect a habit, to control an incli- 
nation, to calm the temper, to 
guard the thoughts, to take up a 
cross of self-denial, to make sac- 
rifices of pleasure to duty ; these, 
O Christianity ! are the trophies 
of thy renown; these the labors 
thou hast promised to reward. 
Ch. O86. 











To Josern Rocrns, Treasurer of 
the Conneciicut Bible Society, 


SIR,—Imeressep with a deep 
sense of the responsibility ot Chris- 
tians, and the many precious bene- 
fits resulting to them from the glo- 
rious Gospel of our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ, 1, with grateful 
heart would again cast into the 
treasury of the Lord, my simail 
yearly offering.* And in doing 
this, beg leave to suggest to the 
worthy Board of the Connecvicut 
Biste Sociery, the expediency of 
furnishing the poor unfortunate 
prisoners in New-Gate, with the 
Holy Bible ; as 1 have not yet 
seen any provision made for them 
by this Institution. And although 
they may have forfeited their lib- 
erty and legal privileges in socie- 
ty ; yet it may be a Christian du- 
ty for us to afford them the out- 
ward means of obtaining thal 
knowledge of God, which, through 
faith, is able to make them wise 
unto salvation. And whilst we 
deeply regret the abuse made by 
them of their civil liberties, let 
us hope that they may so improve 
the gospel of God’s dear Son, as 
to participate in the unseen world, 
in the light and liberties of the 
sons of God. And on this occa- 
sion I cannot but observe with 
heart-felt pleasure the success and 
approbation your benevolent in- 
stitution meets with, from the gene- 
rous public ; and in witnessing the 
yearly subscriptions of the wealthy 
and respectable part of communi- 


* Accompanying this letter eighty 
dollars, in addition to the annual con- 
tribution, were transmitted tothe Bi- 


hle Society, forty of which were from 
the writer. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ty, we would indulge the pleasing 
hope that others, by the bounty of 
Heaven, enjoying the means, may 
fee) their hearts enlarged, and their 
treasure opened to cast in also, and 
participate in the holy pleasure 
and pleasing reflection of being a 
means, in the hands of God, of send- 
ing the Bible to the destitute, and 
diffusing the knowledge of the 
blessed Redeemer in the benight- 
ed parts of the habitable globe. 
Beloved Christians, let us turn 
our thoughts for a moment on the 
inestimable privilege of the gospel : 
think at what an immense ex- 
pense the salvation therein offered 
was obtained ; nothing less than by 
the sacrifice of the Son of God, 
who, moved by self-goodness, offer- 
ed himself a propitiation for our 
Sins, and for our sakes endured all 
the ungrateful reproaches of an 
unbelieving werld. And shall we 
with indifference consult our own 
convenience in the reception and 
use of the sacred volume, which 


is commissioned to be a savor of 


life unto life unto us, or of death 
unto death ? No, our immortal 
souls are concerned, and according 
to the greatness of eternal happi- 
ness and glory, so let our exertions 
now be to take the Bible and give 
it unto others ; praying that a spi- 
rit congenial with that of the bles- 
sed Author might be diffused into 
our souls, and as he hath freely 
given upto us, so may we with 
equal solicitude be engaged in 
transferring this treasure unto oth- 
ers, who lack either the means or 
the knowledge of obtaining this 
best earthly portion. And if, hap- 
pily, we should be the honored 
instruments in the hands of God, 
of bringing one soul from nature’s 
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darkness to a knowledge and be- 
lief of the truth as it is in Jesus; 
what words can express, or heart 
conceive the joy and felicity that 
will be conferred on us, for being 
a means of converting one soul to 
God ? Oh! meditate that great day, 
when Christ Jesus shall come in 
the glory of his Father, to judge 
the inhabitants of the world in 
righteousness, and reward all ac- 
cording to their faith and works. 
We, my Brethren, are all person- 
ally interested in the events of that 
tremendous day, which will cer- 
tainly be, ere long, present to each 
one of us, and then no regret of 
neglected means, and misimprov- 
ed opportunities, no bitterness of 
soul can avail us. The heart- 
searching Judge, well acquainted 
with the inmost recesses of our 
souls, with all our services, and all 
our motives, will then reward us 
according to the use made of both 
our pecuniary and mental talents. 
Our corrupted gold ; what agonies 
will it pieree us with, if it has 
been withheld from the treasury of 
the Lord, for the gold and the sil- 
ver are his, we the stewards, we 
the objects of a twofold blessing if 
faithful and just; blessed are we 
with the rich gifts of God, for our 
temporal conveniences and enjoy- 
ment, and blessed shall we forever 
be in the eternal rest of God, if 
like wise stewards we use the tal- 
ents for his glory and the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
Oh, the transports, the soul exciting 
joy, if at last, we shall be address- 
ed by our Judge, in his own bles- 
sed words, * In as much as thou 
hast been faithful in a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many 
things, enter thou into the Jey of 
thy Lord.” And under the fore-} 
going impressions, although sug- ; 
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gestions common and familiar to 
our minds, yet infinitely important 
to us, as accountable to God for the 
use and improvement of the tal- 
ents committed to our charge. —God 
is jealous of his cause, men are his 
agents, eternal life the reward, 
eternal death the penalty; two 
alternatives, no medium, free, mo- 
mentous choice, behooving us prac- 
tically to manifest whether love to 
the cause of God or mammon is 
predominant in our souls. God 
cannot be deceived, and will not 
be mocked by us. And happy 
will it be for us, although never. 
having personal knowledge of each 

other, to unite in unabating exer- 

tions to extend the knowledge of 

the Scriptures to the ends of the 

earth ; praying with importunate 

supplication that whilst we are 

helping others to the word of life, 

we ourselves should not fail of the 

great salvation. And to the eter- 

nal Father, who of his sovereign 

pleasure, while many lack the 

knowledge of the true God, and 

Saviour Jesus Christ, hath made us 

to differ from them, both by reveal- 

ing to us his divine will, and mak- 

ing it our pleasing duty, to contri- 

bute, to bestow upon them the 

same blessing, be our highest as- 

criptions of thanksgiving and 

raise.—And while the covetous, 

wicked and slothful servants shall 

be left to perish with their gold and 

treasure,;—they that have done 

well in the Saviour’s likeness shall 

be crowned ‘with glory, and honor, 

and immortality ; which most de- 

sired good, may God by his quick- 

ening Spirit grant to be the portion 

of us all for Jesus’ sake. 


D.W.M.. 
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Revival of Religion in Yale Col- 
lege. 
Messrs. EpitTors, 


A FriEnp of mine, connected 
with the College at New-Haven, in 
a letter dated April 19th, gives me 
the following information.— The first 
unusual degree of attention to the 
subject of religion among the stu- 
dents made its appearance directly 
after Dr. Dwight’s Sermons on the 
day of the State Fast. “The mem- 
hers of the Church had previously 
been quite awake and active. One 
Sage means, under the direc- 
tion of God, which appeared very 
greatly to affect the minds of the 
students, was the account of Sir 
Francis Newport’s death, which 
was read in the chapel on the Sab- 
bath evening succeeding Fast day. 
For about a week after this, there 
was a very general and great seri- 
ousness, The distress of many was 
extreme, and the apparent conver- 
sion of some very sudden. They 
seemed to be brought, at once, to 
see their sinfulness, their canger, 
and their only remedy. The proof 
of their piety is yet to be manifested 
in a well ordered life and conversa- 
tion ; it is to be feared that the 
work is declining ; many, however, 
are still very serious. The whole 
number who have manifestc « hopes 
may be between fifty anu sixty. 
Some have already rcli:nquished 
them ; although it is hoped many 


will endure. 
Yours, &c. 
G 


s+ 


Extract of a Letter from Prince- 
ton, (N. J.) dated January 
30th, 1815. 


“ THE first visible operations 
of the Holy Spirit, were on the day 
of our National Fast. Doctor Mil- 
ler preached in the College Hall on 
that day, in a very impressive and 
suiemn manner, and the audience 
(particularly the Students) appear- 
_ ed unusually attentive ; this encour- 
aged the visiting in the College 
rooms, which I mentioned in a for- 





with such happy effects ; there had 
been also, in College for some time, 
a custom of holding meetings in one 
of thé College rooms, for social 
prayer at 8 o’clock in the evening ; 
as there were too few professors of 
religion in the institution to hold 
their evening devotions separate] y— 
One of the most hopeful appearan- 
ces was, that their meetings were 
better attended in the course of the 
week following; the time mepn- 
tioned above, these meetings were 
crowded, with persons many of 
whom were before supposed scarce- 
ly to respect the cause of religion ; 
but now touched by the Spirit of God 
in secret, they flocked to this as- 
sembly of the pious, as the proper 
means of expressing their concern, 
and to join the numbet of those, 
who are determined to seek salva- 
tion. The meetings were of course, 
solemn and affecting ; sighs and 
groans were heared mingling with 
the exercises, and the impressed 
persons often lingered after the 
meetings were Cismissed, to receive 
the advice, and to ask the prayers 
of the pious. 


** Another hopeful symptom was, 
a spirit of fervent prayer, and a 
strong faith that the Lord was 
about to appear for the Colle 
which appeared among the proies- 
sors of religion some time before I 
could indulge the belief that this 
work was begun. I called on one 
of the Tutors and enquired respect- 
ing the state of the College ; lie 
was scarce able to answer; but 
bursting into tears, wept like a 
child during the whole interview, so 
tender was his sensibility of joy, and 
so great were his views of their un- 
worthiness, that God should visit 
the institution ; with such feelings it 
is hardly necessary to say, that the 
officers of the college most heartily 
concurred in forwarding the worl. 
The President made frequent ex- 
hortations to the Students, at the 
close of the exercises of the day, 
and appoiated an evening in eac 
week for meeting and conversing 
with all who were disposed to at- 
tend. 

a Happily for the cause as is be- 


mer letter, and which was attenced | lieved, the next Sabbath was the 
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one appointed for the communion of 
the church in this place—two stu- | 
dents had some time previously to | 
the general attention in College, ob- 
tained hopes; and they were this 
day to be received into commun- 
ion with the Church—the occasion, 
as was expected, was a sniemn one. 
‘The separation of two of their com- 
panions from their number, made a 
visible impression on the students. 
‘The evening exercises, when one of 
our professors lectured, was still 
more solemn ; and _ on the following 
day we heard and witnessed that 
the work had begun in a powerful 
and woaderful manner. More than 
fifty persons were professedly. seri- 
ous; of these between 20 and 50 
were really convicted, and some 
were already beginning to sing the 
song of redeeming love. In gene- 
ral, the work of conviction seemed 
tohave commenced in the under- 
standing of the individual. He was 
persuaded to reficct on his situation, 
by reflecting, he was convinced he 
was in danger ; and from seeing oth- 
ers more happy, he was induced to 
hope that he also might escape. _ 

* With these views, the means of 
grace, such as reading and secret 
prayer, have been commenced by 
many of them—the only benefit re- 
sulting from this dead sacrifice, was 
a discovery of their unfitness for re- 
ligious duties, and their inability to 
do any thing for themselves When 
they saw this they became alarmed 
indeed, and in some Cases the dis- 
tress has been so extreme that they 
could neither cat nor study; but 
the Lord has appeared for them in 
a manner unexpected, and “ oe a 
new song into their mouths” Most 
cf those who have found relief give 
such evidences that ! cannot with- 
hold my belief of its reality. Al- 
though from knowing the former 
character ot the persons, I have in 
some instances tried todo so Scarce 
in any instance has the distress of 


mind continued more than one} 


Litchfield Charitable Society. 





week ; and yet what appears to me 
remarkable, there is nothing like 
noise in the work, and the least /as- 
ston apparently of any revival I ev- 
er witnessed. During the week, of 
which Lam now writing, about ten 





Students experienced religious com- 
Vor. VIII. No. 5. 
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fort, and more than thaf number (in 
addition to those already enquiring) 
were brought under convictions. 
The last week has been much liké 
the former. I am not able to des- 
cribe numerically the new cases of 
concern and relief ; but this is cer- 
tain, the work still increases, and a 
spirit of prayer and religious con- 
versation, pervades all their assem- 
blies. 

“Opposition hides itself, and the 
strong wind which ‘ bloweth where 
it hsteth” is apparently sweeping 
the refuge of lies before it. 

**God grant it may not cease until 
every heart shall acknowledge its 
influence, and there be no more 
“ dry bones iu this valley of vision.” 


—— 


Messrs. Epirors, 


Tue North Consociation of Litch- 
field County, about five years since, 
formed themselves into a Charitable 
Society to aid pious, indigent young 
men in obtaining an education for 
the gospel ministry. Cent Societies 
among the females, which are en- 
coura in the several parishes, 
have, hitherto, raised the finds em- 

loyed by the Society. Though these 

ave been small,* something has 
been done from year to year, ap- 
parently, to good effect. 

The following is the Report for 
the year ending on the last ‘Tuesday 
of September, 1814, of the Trustees, 
made at Torrington ; and the Ad- 
dress of the Society to its patrons ; 
which you are desired to publish in 
your useful Magazine. ‘ 


“ TuE ‘Trustees of the Charitable 
Society in the northern district of 
Litchfield County, respectfully re- 
port: That since your last annual 
meeting, they have made the follow- 
ing disbursements of the monies con- 
fided to them.” 


The Report proceeds to mention 
the appropriaticns made by order 
of the Trustees, for the benefit of 
certain young men, sustaining fair 
characters for morals and piety, to 


* & 693, 23 have been contributed! 
to the funds of this Society. 
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assist them in obtaining a public edu- 
cation, with a view to the work of 
the Gospel ministry. To the assist- 
ance of one young man of promi- 
sing talents and hopeful piety, the 
‘Lrustees have appropriated two 
hundred dollars. By the aid of this 
donation, he has been enabled to 
complete his collegiate education 
and his divinity studies, and is now 
a preacher, with a favorable pros- 
pect of usefulness in the Church.— 
"The Trustees ave particulariy cau- 
tious to apply the funds of the In- 





(May; 


gany Mountains, the supply of gos- 
pel ministers is altogether inade- 
quate. In some extensive regions 
there are none, It is also to be re- 
membered that our own churches 


rneed a continual supply to fill the 





titution to none of their applicants | 


without the best recommendations | 


respecting their qualifications for 
usefulness in the work of the min- 
istry. ‘The Society have adopted a 
regulation that no individual shall 
receive a greater sum than two hun- 
dred dollars from their funds. The 
‘Trustees are encouraged to hope 
that those who are now receiving 
the assistance of their charity, may 
be qualified for usefulness and an- 
swer the expectations of the liberal 
supporters of the Institution. 


The Report concludes as follows : 
“Other appiications have been made 
to your Trustees in behalf of prom- 
ising, pious and indigent young men, 
who.can produce the best testi- 

nonials, but they lament that: the 
smallness of your funds has render- 
ed it impossible to afford them any 
assistance.” 


Address of the Charitable Society 
of the North District of Litch- 
field County, to the Cent Socie- 
ties, and qil others disfiosed to 
aid the object of the Institution. 


CuRIsTIAN FriEnps,—In the 
present state of the world, all who 
love the Saviour and desire the sal- 
vation of men have the loudest calls 
und the greatest encouragement to 
make every possibleexertion. ‘The 
inhabitants of vast portions of the 
globe are still ignorant of the way 
of salvation. In our own country, 
there are large inhabited tracts, in 
in Which a preached gospel is but 
erv partially enjoyed. %Insome 
parts of the eastern, in large por- 
‘ions of the western States, and: in 
the whole country west of the Alle- 





laces of those who are svccessive- 
y removed from their labors. 

We are distressed with the affect- 
ing view, and earnestly desire abili- 
ty toaid, with all other religious cha- 
ritable institutions, in multiplying to 
our fellow-men, the means of reli- 

ious instruction. We entreat the 

sent Societies, and all the friends 
of Zion in our parishes, that they 
continue their exertions, and if pos- 
sible, increase our means of pre- 
paring for the services of Zion, 
such pious, indigent young men as 
may be provided by our Lord. By 
your liberality they may be prepar- 
ed for extensive usefulness. Sinners 
may be saved, the church built, and 
God glorified by the labors for which 
you contribute to prepare them. 

We have confidence in you, that 
your love to Christ and his church, 
and your concern for perishing sin- 
ners, will animate you in this work, 
no less than the assurance that your 
faithful exertions will meet the ap- 
probation of your Lord, and be con- 
nected with an abundant entrance 
administered to you into his heav- 
enly a 

amMts BEACH, Secretary. 
Torrington, Sept. 28, 1814. 


—»_+e— 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SO- 
CIETY. 

Ow Wednesday, May 4, tire tentle 
anniversary of this Institution was 
held. At ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the great hall of the Freema- 
sons was overflowing with persons 
from all parts of the kingdom, who 
came to witness this scene. 

At twelve o'clock, the Right Hon. 
Lord ‘Teignmouth, President of the 
Society, took the chair. He com- 
menced the business of the day by 
reading the report of the Committee: 
It appeared trom the Report that 
the exertions, patronage, and influ- 
ence of the society had been greatly 
extended daring the past year, more 
particularly in Russia and Holland: 
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Since the commencement of the In- 
stitution, there have been issued 
390,323 Bibles and 595,002 Testa- 
ments ; to -which may be added, 
17,585 Bibles and 23,940 Testa- 
ments, purchased and issued for the 
Society on the Continent of Europe. 
In addition to these, 73,000 Bibles 
and 49,000 ‘Testaments have been 
printed and circulated on the Con- 
tinent, by societies aided by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society : 
making, in one total amount, one 
million, one hundred and forty-eight 
thousand, eight hundred and fifty 
copies. 

‘he total net receipts, exclusive 
of sales, has amounted to 62,4411 8s. 
10d. during the past year, being 
4,438L 7s. Sd. iess than the receipts 
of the ninth year. The receipts 
for Bibles and Testaments (the 
greater part of which has been paid 
by Bible Associations) amounts to 
24,7661. 2s. 10d, being 15,2411. 4s. 7d. 
more than in the ninth year ; ma- 
king an excess in the total receipts 
of the tenth year over the ninth of 
10,7511. 5s. 9d. The total net pay- 
ments of the past year were 84,5521. 
is. 5d. 

We had hoped to have had it in 
our power to have a our read- 
ers a full and authentic report of 
some of the admirable speeches 
which distinguished this meeting, 
but we are under the necessity of 
deferring our purpose, ‘The speak- 
ers were, besides the noble Presi- 
dent and the Secretaries, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent ; the 
Hon. the Dean of Wells ; Mr. Pa- 
terson, and Mr, Pinkerton ; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; the 
Count de la Gardie ; the Rev. 
Mr. Burder ; Mr. Wilberforce ; 
the Bishop of Norwich ; Mr. C. 
Grant, Jun, ; the Earl of Northesk ; 
the Rev..Dr. Blackburne ; Mr. H. 
Thornton ; the Rev. Dr. Thorpe ; 
Lord Gambier, and the Rev. W. 
Dealtry. 


Edinburgh Bible Society. 


This Society held its fourth annu- 
al meeting on the 31st of May, 1813. 
its affairs during the preceding year 
appear to have greatly prospered. 
Considerable donations of the Scrip- 





tures had been made to the milita- 
ry and to the schools, to patients 
in the hospitals and to convicts, to 
poor Highlanders and to prisoners 
| of war, and to various other desti- 
tute persons. Three hundred pounds 
were given to assist in pens 
the loss by fire incurred by the 
Missionaries at Serampore; and 
50/.to the Naval and Military Bible 
Society ; and 950/. were transmitted 
to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. Eleven Societies, auxiliaries 
to this, had been formed during the 
preceding ten months in different 
parts of the country; making the 
whole number of auxiliaries 25 ; 
whose contributions during that per- 
iod have amounted to 886/ 5s. 7d. 
chiefly raised by weekly contribu- 
tions of one penny. The appendix 
to the Report contains muca inter- 
esting matter ; from which we can 
afford to make only a single extract 
of a letter from a correspondent in 
the Highlands, dated March, 1313. 
** After passing Fort-William, I en- 
tered on the parish of Kilmanivaig. 
In one house [ entered, in Glengary, 
I saw sitting round a fire no less 
than twenty persons, twelve of whom 
belonged to the family, remap the 
head of the house reading a cha 
ter of the prophecies of Isaiah, 
which. was the only part of a Bible 
they had remaining ! He wasa poor 
man; and by the condition the 
family were in, 1 verily believe he 
was unable, as he said, to purchase 
a copy of the Holy Scriptures. ‘lhe 
whole appeared remarkably atten- 
tive while he read. The chapter 
was the fortieth. After he was done, 
he pressed the few pages, and with 
affection consigned them to his bo- 
som. I left the poor man’s house ; 
but not till I saw him in raptures, 
at my promising him a Bible, should 
I chance to come that way again.” 


Worcester Auxiliary Bible Society. 


The following interesting fact was 
stated by John Richards, Esq. in the 
course of his speech :— 

“In the town and neighborhood 
of Stourbridge, where an auxiliary 
Bible Society, of which I have the 
honor to be a member, has been re- 





cently established, the number of 
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poor families in want of Bibles was 
found to be far greater than would 
have been believed by any one, pre- 
viously to the fact being ascertained. | 
All of them who could be furnished | 
with Bibles, received them eagerly 
and thankfully ; many of them with 
tears. One hundred and ninety-six 
persons, between the ages of fifteen 
anil forty-five, who, before the insti- 
tution of a Bible Society in that 
neighborhood, were unable to read, 
have voluntarily, between the hours 
of labor, begun to learn to read, in or- 
der that they may peruse the Scrip- 
tures. The places of public wor- 
ship also are more numerously at- 
tended ; and religious animosities 
are much softened, if not entirely 
subdued. ‘This is no * varnished 
tale’ but a plain statement; the truth 
of which I am ready to prove to any 
individual who wishes it.” 

The Rev. Dr. Booker, vicar of 
Dudley. cbserved, that “ previously 
to the formation of a similar institu- 
tion in my own parish, (the parish of 
Dudley, containing about 14,000 in- 
habitants,) it was thought by some 
that such a society there was not al 
solutely needed :—few families were 
supposed to be so poor as tobe with- 
eut a Bible. But upon an accurate 
survey of that parish, to ascertain 
the wants of the poor in this respect, 
what was found to be the case? 
What proportion of its 14,000 inhab- 
tants were found destitute of the 
word ot God ? Nearly one half 
Yes; 6689 persons were there found 
‘sitting in carkness, and in the 
shadow of death? 

“ Another circumstance, which ] 
shalt beg leave to mention, relates 
to the discovery of a fact somewhat 
of a singular nature. On going 
among the dwellings of the poor, to 
make the survey of which J have 
just spoken, our Committee soon be- 
gan to remark a difference between 
those families who possessed a Bi- 
ble and those who were destitute of 
it ; so striking a difference, that, on 
centering any house, we could gen- 
erally tcll, without making an in- 
quiry, whether it contained a Bible 
or not. For, with few exceptions, 
where the Bible was not, cleanliness 








was not ; but every thins, both in 


») 


person and apartmen’, that is squal- 
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id and disgusting. On the contrary, 
in the neighbourhood, among per. 
sons of the same trade or calling, 
wherever the Book of God blessed 
the humble dwelling, every thing 
seemed sanctified by it, every thi 

was clean, every thing * decent and 
in order.’ He, then, must be a bad 
politician, and a worse philosopher, 
who has to learn what a close alii- 
ance there is between foul habits 
and religious ignorance. For, when 
* gross darkness covers a people’, a 
grossness of manners and demean- 
our will distinguish them likewise: 
thus demonstrating the value of the 
Bible even. in a temporal point of 
view. But, when to such mmor con- 
siderations, which relate chiefly to 
the body, are superadded those 
weighty ones, those of eternal im- 
port, which concern the never dy- 
mg soul, the Bible must be deemed 
ot unspeakable moment indeed |” 

Soon after the formation of this 
Auxitiary Society, a Bible Associa- 
tien was forined, among persons in 
the humble walks of life, resident 
in Wortester and its vicinity, to 
which near 500. individuals imme- 
diately entered their names as sub- 
scribers. 

Hackney and Newington Auzilia- 
ry Bible Society. 

The First Annual Report of this 
Society was made to a general meet- 
ing of the subscribers, on the 15th of 
December, 18:8. he only alla- 
sion it makes to the vehement at- 
tack which had been made upon its 
character and proceeding by the 
Rev. Mr. Norris is the following :~ 

“Jt would have been truly agree- 
able to the Committec, to hod! you 
entrusted the affairs of your Institu- 
tion, if it had been their lot to pro- 
rose its liberal and benevolent ob- 
jects to the wubiassec consideration 
of the inhabitants of the district. 
But it has iong been known to those 
acquainted with its local circum- 
stances, and is now manifest to the 
wom at large, that neither the pure 
»enevolence of the plan, ner the un 
offending manner in which your 
Committee acted upon it, has prov- 
ed sufficient to avert from your So- 
ciety a hostiiity, which they will for- 
bear to characterize further, than 


rs 


tha’ 
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that ithas been unceasing in its ag- 
ss10ns. 

‘* Amidst many provocations, 
your Committee have judged it 
most consistent with the principles 
on which your Society is founded, to 
avoid controversy, and to leave your 
opponents to work their own de- 
feat. by the self-condemning futility 
and intemperance of the eharges 
which theyhave ventured to allege. 

“ This meeting will learn, 
with great satisfaction, that, not- 
withstanding the influence which 
this oe may be presumed to 
have had, the general sense of the 
district has been decidedly in fa- 
vor of your Society ; so that your 
Committee have been enabled to 
contribute to the funds of the Par- 
ent Institution the considerable sum 
of 2001. Independently, therefore, 
of the benefits derived, and to be de- 
rived, to the poor of the district, 
from the distribution of the Bibles 
and ‘Testaments which the moiety 
of this contribution .will command, 
the members of the Society have 
the high gratification of knowin 
that they have applied the sum o' 
400! to the noble purpose of sending 
the Word of God to Countries yet 
destitute of it.” 


The Committee had distributed 
651 Bibles and 344 Testaments ; 
aud they observe : 


** Tt is but just to the poorer part 
of their aa for your oat 


mittee to state, so far as their expe- 


rience extends, that the Word of. 


God is not generally held in less ven- 
eration among them than it is among 
those raised in circumstances above 


them. Indeed, your Committee can | 


confidently assure you, that no. in- 
stance of the abuse of the Bibles 
and ‘Testaments, by any of those to 
whom they have been given, has 
come to their Enowledge. 

Five Bible Associations had been 
formed in the district—The only 
speech given along with the Report 
is that of the Rev. John Owen; and 
ut certainly.is entitled to high dis- 
uacticn. After an able, ingenious, 
and candid apology, both ior the 
Pible Society and its advocates, he 
thus concludes : 

** pir, we are so far from presum- 
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ing to have been all which our rigid 
opponents seem to think they had a 
right to exact, that we do not pro- 
fess to have executed our own in- 
tentions. We have an arduous du- 
ty to perform, as advocates and con- 
ductors of this glorious Institution ; 
and it is the wisn nearest our heart, 
so to demean ourselves in the dis- 
charge of it, as to have alwaysa 
conscience void of offence both to- 
,; wards God and towards man. 
) With this view we are willing to be 
put on our triai ; and all we require 
is, that they who judge us would not 
forget the injunction—to * judge 





| righteous judgment,’ To all who 


oppose us with decency and tempez, 
I trust we shall know how to reply 
in the spirit of meekness. If they 
have misunderstood us, we will ex- 
plain ; if they have convicted us of 
error, we will concede ; if they have 
accused us wrongfully, we will en- 
deavour to confute them: exerci- 
sing throughout that courtesy and 
forbearance, which no controversy 
should be permitted to banish, and 
least of all that controversy in which 
we are engaged. But if among our 
opponents there shouid be an indi- 
vidual, whom no explanations can 
satisty, no concessions can soften, no 
forbearance can conciliaie, no con- 
futation can silence ; if, in the rest- 
less prosecution of his purpose of 
hostuity, he should be found to spare 
neither our private nor cur profes- 
sional character ; if, mot content 
with a life-interest, in episcopal op- 
position, he should snatch the mitre 
trom the hand of death, and tax the 
very see to furnish a Contingent to- 
wards the war of extermmation 
against the Bible Scciety ; with 
such an individual we wiil have no 
communication; we will retire from 
him, as Michael! did from is oppo» 
nent, ina memorabie co; troversy of 
old, not bringing against him any 
railing accusation, but saying— 
* The Lord rebuke thee!’ 

“ Sir, I have spoken thus explicit- 
ly on the several topics to which I 
have considered it my duty to ad- 
vert, because 1 think the measures 
pursued by our opponents have 
reached that crisis in which plain 








dealing is become an imperious du- 
ty; and because it ts net prebable, 
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from my many avocations, that I 
-may have another opportunity of 
delivering my sentiments among 
you. I confess, for my own part, 
that I feel a growing attachment to 
the cause, nuder all the circumstan- 
ces of fatigue, perplexity, aud sac- 
rifice, to which it exposes me; and 
{am desirous to promote its inter- 
‘est, both locally and generally, by 


‘Naval and Military Bible Society. 





all the exertions which it is im my 
power to command. 


intrinsical excelience of the Institu- 
tion itseif, than tothe solemn injunc- 
tions of that amiable prelate now 
united with the spirits of just men 
made perfect ; under whose auspi- 
ces I entered, and for more than | 
five years Continued in its service. | 
I will not presume to say what would | 
be the sentiments of that enlighten | 
ed prelate were he now upon earth ; | 
but f very wel! know what his senti- 
gnents were while he was upou 
earth,and in the moments which 
nearly preceded his removal to 
heaven. With his dying accents, 


I owe this! 
zeal and constancy; not more to the | 





and with a glow in his countenance 
which | shall never forget, he ad- 
monished me to give to the plans of 
the Society the widest possible cir- 
‘culation; and I should aml 
of the confidence with which he 
honored me while living, and of the 
satisfaction. with which I cher- 
ash his image now that he is no 
more, if I did not derive «from such 
2 memorial an additiaual motive for 
2dherence to a cause in which I 
dave had the honor to labor for near- 
ly ten years, and in the service of 
which I hope by the blessing of God, 
to be found faithful unto death. 
‘To those whom I have now the 
pleasure to address, I have nothing 
to offer on behalf of the Bible Soci- 
ety with which the notoriety of its 
‘principles and its eflects must not 
already have rendered them famil- 
iar. Afier ali that has been said to 
depreciate its character, and all that 
‘has been done to prevent its success, 
it enjoys at this moment a larger 
measure of public estimation, than 
any religious society has ever ac- 
quired; and it is adding continu- 
ally to the stability of its reputation 





and the means of its usefulness, by 
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fresh accessions of patronage and 
support, from the rauk, the talent, 
and the opulence of the country. 

“ For yourselves—when you have 
found an object more worthy of your 
affecticns, your Contributions, and 
your exertions, than that which the 
Bible Society proposes, transfer 
them all to that better object.— 
When you have discovered, in any 
human Composition, a surer guide, 
a wiser counsellor, and a more ef- 
fectual comforter than the Bible, 
then take that better composition 
to your heart, and circulate it .in- 
stead of the Bible. But if, as will,d 
am persuaded be the case, you 


| should find no object ef superior or 


of comparable value: if, on every 
repeated perusal of the Bible, you 
should discover still more toadmire 
in the mijesty of its doctrines, the 
wisdom of its precepts, and the effi- 
cience of its consolations, then let 
your zeal for its propagation keep 
pace with your discoveries of its ex- 
cellence ; and testify your gratitude 
for such a possession, by co-opera- 
ting with these who, on so.grand a 
scale and with such aprospect ofsuc- 
Cess, are occupied in imparting it to 
others. Your attachment to the cause 
and your ——— in its behalf may 
expose you for a season to opposition 
and strife ; but these diffivaies will 
be only of temporary duration. We 
believe the cause in which we are 
engaged—and we do so, with some 
of the brightest ornaments of this 
country, both living and deceased— 
to be the cause of ‘righteousness ;’ 
and we believe, on the authority of 
the sure word of prophecy, that 
‘ the work ef it shall be peace, and 
the effect of it quietness and assu- 
rance.for ever.’ ’ 


Naval and Military Bible Society: 
Instituted in 1780. 


On Tuesday, the 10th May, the 
first public anniversary meeting of 


this Society was:held at the New 
London ‘Tavern, Cheapside. A very 
numerous and -highly respectable 
company was assembled upon the 
occasion. His Roya) Highness the 
Duke of York, patron of the Soct- 
ety, took the chair: supported by 
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the Duke of Gloucester ;. Admiral 
Lord Gambier ; Vice-Admiral Earl 
Northesk ; Lord Calthorpe ; the 
Hon. and very Rev. the Dean of 
Wells ; T. R Kemp, Esq, Henry 
Thornton, Esq. and Wm. Wilber- 
force, Esq., member of Parliament ; 
Lt. Gen. Calvert, Adjt.-Gen. of the 
forces; with severa!l-general officers, 
and other naval and military officers 
of rank. 

The scene displayed on this occa- 
sion was most gratifying to all, who 
felt the importance of affording reli- 

ious knowledge to our vailiant de- 
Coder. Every part of the room 
was crowded ; and it is understood 
that above 500 ladies and gentle- 
men were unable to obtain admit- 
tance. 

The object of the meeting was 
first briefly stated from the chair. 
A highly interesting Report was 
then read by Major Close, one of 
the Secretaries. It was replete with 
encouraging facts, maniiesting the 
earnest desire of our brave sailors 
and soldiers to possess the Word of 
God, and stating many instances of 
small contributions from associations 
formed in their private circles, to 
purchase copics at reduced prices. 
Many letters were also read, from 
officers of various ranks, proving 
the beneficial effects arising from 
the distibution of the Holy Bible. 

It appeared from the Report, 


that the Society distributed above: 


9,000 copies of the Scriptures, Bi- 
bles and Testaments included, du- 
ring the last year ; and about 100, 
000 copies, in the course of 34 years, 
since its formation. 


Church Missionary Soerety. 


On the 3d of May was held the 
fourteenth anniversary of this So- 
ciety. ‘The annual sermon, preach- 
ed by the Hon. and very Rev. the 
Dean of Wells, was eloquent and 
devout, and made a most fervent 
and effectual ao on behalf of the 
great object of the Society. A col- 
tection was afterwards made, which 
amounted to 3014 15¢. 

At 2 o’clock the annual reneral 
meeting was held: the Right Hon. 
Lord Gambier, President, in the 
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chair ; attended by Lord Calthorpe, 
, the Dean of Wells, Mr. H. Thorn- 


ton, Mr. Kemp, Mr. L. Way, up- 
wards of fifty Clergymen, and a- 


above a thousand members and. 


friends of the Society. The pro- 
ceedings at this meeting were par- 
ucularly interesting ; and we regret. 
that our limits prevent us from do- 
ing more, in this Number, than ex- 
press our satisfaction, that this So- 
ciety is daily attracting such an in- 
creased share of the public atten- 
tion and support, that the income—- 
which averaged 2,000/. for the pre- 
ceding 13 years, and was only 3,000/. 
in the thirteenth—has amounted, in 
the fourteenth year, to between 
11,000/. and. 12,000/.; an income 
still very inadequate to the exten- 
sive means of usefulness now open- 
ed to them. 


td 


DEDICATION. 


On Thursday the fourth day of 
May instant, the new Chapel lately 
erected at Newgate Prison was sol- 
emnly dedicated to the sacred ser- 
vices of divine worship. Divine ser- 
vice was errant on the cccasion 

the Rev. Thomas Robbins of 

-Windsor. ‘The dedication was 
made in the presence of the Over- 
seers of the prison, and at their re- 
quest ; in the presence of the Keep- 
er of the Prison and the guard; of 
the Prisoners, amounting to fifty- 
two; and of a numerous collection 
of people from the vicinity. 

In consequence of an application 
made to the Legislature of the 
State, at their session last October, 
by the North Consociation of Hart- 
ford County and the Overseers ‘ef 
Newgate Prison, the General As- 
sembiy authorized the Overseers to 
prepare a convenient place tor di- 
vine worship, and to procure a 
Chaplain for the Prison, and made 
the appropriations necessary for the 
purpose. By virtue of this Resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly, the 
Overseers have erected a conven- 
ient and suitable Chapel, and are 
expecting to procure and — a 
permanent Chaplain at the Prison. 
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Provision has been made for suppiy- 
ing the Prisoners with Bibles and 
Religious Tracts. 

- Atthe Dedication, the Prisoners 


ments. Rev. Cyrus Yale, of New. 
Hartford, made the introductory 
yer; Rev Jonathan Miller, of 
irlington, preached the Sermon, 





appeared high! tified at the| from 1 Cor. iii. 9; Rev. Nathan 
qosepesis a dled the occasion, | Perkins, D. D. of West-Hartfnrd, 
and some of them were solemnly af- | made the consecrating prayer ; Rev. 
fected. ‘| Alexander Gillet, of Torrington, 
gave the charge; Rev. Caivin Cha- 
meys PE same ey _ ~ right 
. hand of Fellowship ; and t ev. 
ORDINATION. — Jamen ‘Weach, of Winsted, wide 

ORDAINED at Canton, March} the concluding prayer. The exer - 
sth, Rev. Luruzr HumPur ky, | cises were all solemn and appropri- 
as an Evangelist in the new settle- ate. 








Donations to the Missionary Society of Connecticut. 
1815. 
April 19. From Durham Charitable Society, State of New' 
York, for the purpose of aiding Missionsin the 
South Western part of the United States, 

From the Presbyterian Church in Durham, New 
York, appropriated as above, - - - - 100 

From Noah Baldwin, Derham, New York, being 

part of a premium given him on Woolen Cloth, 


$ 20 00 


appropriated as above, ae ae oe 
From a fricnd of Missions, of Durham, New York, 

appropriated as above, - - - - - - 10 
From David Baldwin, of Durham, New York, 

appropriated as above, oe er oe eo. 2 ee 


$52 00 
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